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Foreword 

THIS BULJjETIN has been prepared to assist 
teachers and persons serving oi\curriculum committees in 
improving the quality of unit teaching and planning for 
elementary schools. The suggestions and illustrations grow 
out of a study made by the author of over 500 social studies 
units which were published during the last few .years. They 
also result from school visitation and consultation in many 
parts of the Nation. 

New directions in unit planning and teaching are 
shown through the main context of the bulletin with many 
- examples of forward-looking practices and trends. Weak- 
nesses in unit planning, and ways of developing resource 
umts of increased quality and excellence are indicated both • 
directly and indirectly through the various illustrations. 

Appreciati(m is extended to the many persons who have 
made this publication possible. School ^sterns from whose 
curriculum publications examples of good practices and quo- 
tations were selected, and whose permission to cite these items 
has been given, are listed at the end of Chapter 1. 

Office of Education staff members who contributed 
to the publication as members of an advisory group are J. 
Dan Hull, Director, Instructional Programs Branch, Helen 
K. Mackintosh, Chief, Elementaiy Schools Section, Ovid 
F. Parody, Chief, Secondary Schools Section, William C. 
Gescheider, Prograip Review Officer, and Howard H. Cum- 
mings, S{^ialist for Social Science and Geography. MaV- 
jory D. Bianchi, Research Aide, carried out a significant part 
of the bibliographical research. 

Ebio R. Baber 
Assistant Commissioner 
Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

J. Dan Hull 
Director^ Instrvctiondl 
Programs Branch 
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Chapfw I 

INTRODUCTION TO UNIT PUNNING AND TEACHING ^ 

<» 

children growing up in the second half of the twenti- 
,, eth century have remarkable opportunities for living and learning in 
a period of rapid change marked by an explosion of knowledge. They 
find themselves in an aerospace age when technological and scientific 
wonders are constantly emerging, when mobility, travel, andcommu- . 
nication possibilities are greatly advanced and increasingly available. 
They also find themselves in a world beset by many problems and ten- 
sions as man seeks to control the scientific weapons and tools he has 
developed. 

The child’s own environment is greatly broadened because of 
his access to television, many publications, and other mass media; and 
due to Ms greater mobility and increased opportunities to .travel by 
land, sea, and air. Many thousands of elementary age children from 
kindergarten through sixth-grade levels were with Astronaut Alan 
Shepard on his momentous trip into space in the spring of 1961, and 
with Astronaut John Glenn as he orbited the earth on February 20, 
1962, as they watched, heard, and saw the events by means of television. 

The vast explosion of knowledge and man’s other space-age 
achievements present a tremendous challenge to elementary teachers, 
principals, and supervisors to select and organize the learning experi- • 
en<^ of children in such a way as to be adequate and effective for 
living in these times and the years ahead, l^nit planning and teaching 
is one of the best ways to provide for learning experiences on a suffi- 
ciently broad base for the requirements of living in today’s world. 

The xniit * has been defined as — ' 

An organlution of various activities, experiences, and types ot learning 
around a central problem, or purpose, developed cooperatively by a group of 
pupils under teacher leadership ; involves planning, execution of plans, and 
evaluation of results. 

Through unit planning and teaching, the social studies and 
other learning , experiences of the children can be kept up-to-date, 
vitalized, and brimming with challenge. Such units can be large 

‘Carter V. Good. ed. DleUononf of E4ucati<m. New York: McOraw-HIIl Beok Com- 
pany, 1959. p. 587. 
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UNIT planning AND TEACHING 


enough in scope to hold values and-interests for eveiy child in a irroup- 

"■ "«> 

method is based upon a Gestalt or organismic type of 
P^cholop, in Khich figure-field relalionsliips are taportant.^^ui 
re at.„,^h.ps mean ,1m relation.of one elen.en, or i,em with all of ?he 

sudi mi™'" f' “* ^ "**• '* * element in 

whit i m ill®' hJi* rT »» 

sigh, devebpa *"-» ■■•»iers,a„ding, in. 

rnuchom^'r “nd “'ion ch.racierize 

uclr of the pupils learning efforts in a unit experience. Often direct 

Naming eipenences have a major role in ihe development of the uni, 

miir.l ‘'‘("'•ionoos only. Communication skills and’ 

maqy sharing aclivilies are requisites of good unit ei|>erience.s. men 

pupils and teacher have attained their objectives for the unit it is 

S!is'“ Thij '•■■io"® ional, sharing, and concliding 

activities. These experiences bring the laige learning aspects of a 


D«aling wHh now tub|«ct mottar. 


Nmr Ywliafy. 
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I 

unit to a close and provide some means of continuing activities and 
:k)me leads to ever higher quality of learning achievement in the future. 
Hence the psychological principle of closure is observed as a unit is 
rounded out and coiiipjeted, while further goals and achievements 
are coming into view. 

There are many advantages of unit te^hing over more formal- 
ized, book-centered methods. Increased opportunities are possible’ 
for using a wide variety of instructional materials, for capturing the 
interest of. pupils and considering their special needs and concerns, 
for dealing with new subject matter (Such as space developments, 
and progress of newly independent nations), before it can Appear in 
textbooks, encyclopedias, or other volumes. These and other advan- 
•tages, aspects, and problems of planning and teaching units are dis- 
cussed throughout the following chapters. 

New directions and improvements in unit planning and in- 
.«=lruction iii various parts of the country are described in this publi- 
cation 'and often recommended. Included are illustrations of good 
pr^tioes in advancing the quality of social studies unit planning and 
teaching from many places. Among those- school systems from whose 
curriculum materials or teaching practices examples have been 
used are: ^ 

• 

AlboQoeniae (N. Mez.) Public ScboolB 
Davidson Couoty (Tenn.) Public, Schools 
Denver (Oolo.) Public Schools 
District of Colombia Public Scbobla 
Bast Baton Rooge Parish < La. ) Public Schools 
Boglewopd (Oolo.) Public Schools 
Evansville (Ind.) Public Schools 
Oroase Point ( Mlcfa^) Public Scho<^ 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Schools ^ 

LoulsvlUe (Ky.) Public Scbo<^ 

Minneapolis. (Minn.) Public Schools 
Montgomery County (Md.) Public Schools 
Nashville (Tenn.) Public Schools'' 

New York City (N.T.) Public Schools 
Orlando (Fla.) Public Sdiools 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Schools 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 
Providence (R.I.) Public Sdiools. 

Sacramento (Calif.) Public S^diools 
San Frandsco (Calif.) Public Sdiods 
Virginia State Department oi Educatlqn 
WlchlU (Kan.) Public Schools 
Wilmette (lU.) PubUc Schools 


/ 






Chapter 2 


VARIETIES OF UNIT PLANS AND INSTRUCTION 


cat! varieties of unit plans and unit teaching 

can U found in American elementary schools. These variations aft 
ue to differences in the children, teachers, educational philosophy, 

environment, and part of the coun- 
try in which: the schools involved are located. Some of the major 
typ^ of units will be identified and described in this chapter in wiys 
that may assist teachers and others in planning and teaching units 
of qual ity in our elementary schools. * 

Types of Unit Plans 

^ ffe^ource units are planned for use with arty group of children 
of appropriate age and grade levels. They usually contain a wealth 
of material, idea^ and suggestions from which a teacher may select 

ffvoup of pupils. Some units may be pre- 
pared by a teacher or a committee. They may become part of a 

coui^ of study, or be published or used separately as a piece of cur- 
riculum material. They may be used by one teacher or by many 
teachers. Resource units are usually prepared before a unit is teught. 

Tea^hin^ units are planned for use with a specific group of 
chi dren m mind. The objectives, content, activities, and materials 

the special concerns, interests, and 
abilities of these pupils. Sufficient flexibility is provided to permit 

op^rtunities for pupil participation in the planning, development, 
and the evaluation of a unit experience. A teaching unit is usually 
prepared by one teacher prior to introducing the unit with a class. 
He must be willing to make changes in this unit plan as the unit 

progresses, as new and challenging aspects emerge during the course 
of the unit. ' 
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Daily , unit plans are prepared by most teachers during the 
various phases of ttnit development. They must be flexible, allowing 
for ^upil-teacher planning and encouraging creativity'. But they 
should indicate the kind of learning experience, objectives,* content, 
activities, materials, to be carried on for a given day. l^Wkly unit 
plans are also valuable in attaining, continuity and direction in .the 
developinent of a unit. 

Descriptive wnits are often written by teachers to share the unit 
experiences of one teacher and class with other teachers and super- 
visors. Photographs of pupil activities may be taken during various 
phases of the unit. ‘ Descriptive units can be written only when the 
children and teacher have completed the unit experience. Many 
times these descriptive units are published or mimeographed so that 
other educators may learn about the outciunes and possibilities of the 
unit. 


Kinds of Subject Matter Treatment 

In American elementary schools, where the unit method is 
widely used, there Is a strong trend toward integration of subject 
matter, in varying degrees. Most units cut across social studies, 
science, language arts, fine arts, and other areas. But the main dif- 
ference lies in how the unit is centered. Its main objectives and 
emphases are usually in some one subject field. Then other subjects 
are included as appropriate. For example, in any social studies or 
science centered unit, there is a good deal of language arts (reading, 
discussion, wTitten expression) and often of fine arts (music, art, 
drama, dance). Brief accounts of how subject naatter is included 
in some of the major types of curriculum units follow : 

Integrated Units. In some schools an integrated type of unit 
teaching is favored. Appropriate learnings from several subject 
fields, such as social studies, science, language arts, health, and fine 
arts are included. Sometimes the imits are social studies based, as 
with units on community life, the Westward movement, or Brazil. 
They are often science centered as with units on astronomy or wild- 
life. Again they may focus on both social studies and science which 
is true with units on conservation, aviation, or communication. Occa- 
sionally integrated units may have a language arts or fine arts center 
of interest, as happens in units about children’s writers or music and 
musicians. 



, iMf •mmIi. MH. 

Int*grattd unit includ«$ t«v*ral swbi*c» fl«ldt. 

Usually where integrated units occupy a central position in the 
curnculiOT imd in the daily learning experiences of the children, 
special tune is allocated for the unit in the daily schedule. Often two 
ours or so are indicated for the umV, and on the daily schedule the 
subjects involved are identified specifically. Often part of the unit 
block of time isjlivided into two sections, one in the morning and one 
m the aftemoo^. The unit might appear on the daily schedule as: 

Umt (sofial studies, science, language arts, fine arts ) . Then at 
other times dufng the day, time may be scheduled for developmental 
work in such subjects as mathematics, hiusic, spelling, and reading, 
as n^ed. In other words, not everything in a school day must relate 
to the integrated unit. Some of the work-type reading will be done 
m the unit experience. Other reading skills and appreciations must 
be provid^ for at another time. The same may be said for other 
subjects of the elementary curriculum. 

Social Studies Units, The majority of elementary social 
stu les courses and guides contain units or recommend unit planning 
and t^hing. Possibly the most widely taught units in elementary 
schools are those which are social studies centered. This is because so 
much of the elementary curriculum revolves around social education 
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n its yarioiis ^pects. While social studi^ units deal with some area 
>f swial studies such as “Homes Here and Around the World,” • or 
Living in South America in an Air Age,”* * still they draw content, 
skills, and activities from other curriculum fields, including language 
:ir^ Mience, music, and art. These units are usually broad in scope; 
som^iraes they involve study in depth. From 4 to 6 weeks is usually 
required for their development and depth study may take longer. 

Social studies units are usually characterized by problem solv- 
ing and research reading and study. Emphasis is placed upon the 
development of concepts, map and study skiUs, and socializing experi- 
, ences through which the child may develop cooperaticm, acceptance of 
r^ponsibility, and consideration of the rights of others as a way of 
life. Preparation for citizenship, as a child and in future years, and 
an unde^nding of his world— local, state, national, international- 
are si^ificant purposes and outcomes of social studies unit experiences 
for children in elementary schools. 

Science Units. When planning or teaching elementary science 
units both long and short-term studies may be included, depending 
upon whether large or smaller study areas are selected for units. 
Often these units are taught parallel to social studies units. At times, 
when the subject matter overlaps, as with conservation or aviatimi 
units, science and social studies may be taught as one unit. 

Science units place considerable emphasis upon content, proc- 
esses, observation, and experimentation. The development of concepts 
and skills is basic to the unit experiences. Continuity from unit to 
unit and year to year is important, so that significant understanding^ 
and skills become part of each young American’s background for 
living now and in the years ahead. 

Language Arts Units. Although language arts has an impor- 
tant place in integrated, social studies, and science units, the curricu- 
lum of language arts ns a subject is often organized in units. These 
units may be primarily concerned with some aspect of usage or a 
communication skill ; they may be concerned with some aspect or type 
of children’s literature, such as travel, adventure, or poets and poetry; 
or they may parallel a social studies or science unit. 

Fine ArtsU nits. Occasionally the arts are at the heart and core 
of a unit. Units have been taught about music and musicians, about 
art and artists. Such units are planned and carried out much as 
other units, drawing from social studies, language arts, and science 

•TeaetUng OuiSe, Soeial StuMa*, Gra^e* I. It, an4 ttt. Proirldenc* (R.I.) Pnbilc 
SchoAlt. Providence : The Public Scboola, I9S7. pp. S«-4S. 

• tAvi»§ in South Amortoa in an Air Age. Cnlifomln School Saporvloora* AMOdnUon. 
San Pranciaco : The Aaaoclatlon (199 Sutter Street), 196S. -99 pp. 
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as needed for carrying out the study and activities. Nitumllv the 
subject matter and activities am primarily concerned wi 
values and mrans of expression. Of coprse there is a great deal of the 

“i. K.r'* studies 

of ^rert eontribute to an understanding of the culture 

of a repon, country, or people. At the same lime the arts provide 
the chrldren themselves with added means of commnnicatiL 

safety of many health and 

safety programs is organized m units. These are developed much 

M other units and focus attention on selected aspects of «fe and 
healthful living. Inasmuch ns these matters involve living at school 
as well as at home and in the community, the unit activitL may be 
earned out in any part of or throu^fhoiit the school day. 

Subjects. Since the unit method of orminizinc 

Id r"'"J ”"‘^1 '>»u !>«'> <ound effective and 

L ^ oerlain aspects of other subjects 

math!ml!i*'^"“lr' ‘"T" are 
^ mathematics, spellinipf, and readingf. 


How Units Aro Developed 

Units may be experience, activity, or subject-matter centered 
depending u^n the needs of the children and their community, and 
u^n the philosophy of learning held by the teachere and supervisors. 
There are many variations and shades of difference lietween an ex- 
perience unit and a subject matter unit. Some of these will be indi- 
cated in this section. 

Experience Units. Wlien a unit of study is developed around 
some broad area of living of the children, about which they are aware, 
interested, and concerned, it may be described as an experience unit. 
t grows out of the children’s many experiences and is developed 
through dirwt as well as vicarious experiences. The unit usually in- 
volvw pr^lem solving, the problems being actual concerns of the 
children themselves who not only study about the problems but take 
steps toward their solution. They work toward goals that are real 
and m^nin^ul to them. Such units may be about problems related 
to their clothing, communication, safety, or conservation of natural 

.resources in their own vicinity or region. 
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Activity Units. Some units involve a variety of learning 
ictivities during the-course' of their development, yet the topic for 
tudy may be further removed from the felt concerns of the children 
(han ia true of an experience unit. For convenience, such units may 
1)6 called activity units. They may be about such topics as Brazil, 
Tapan, the Congo, or pioheer life. The children will learn about the 
subject through wide reading, map and globe study, interviewing peo- 
ple, trips to museums, vising films, correspondence, construction 
work, using art and mushrmedia, or other learning activities appropri- 
ate to each unit. 

Subject Matter Units. Some unit plans and teaching concen- 
trate on the acquisition of subject matter to a greater degree than 
others. Most of the learning activities tend to be verbal, with reading, 
discussion, writing, and testing comprising^he main means of learn- 
ing. There is seldom time or provision for direct learning experience.s, 
such as planting trees and shrubs, meeting someone from another 
countiy, or solving a safety problem. Often the subject matter unit 
is textbook centered, though this is not necessarily so. Many units 
.of the subject matter type follow the organization of a single textbook 
which has been adopted for a school or school system. There is great 
variation in such units concerning the degree of wide reading and 
use of audiovisual aids included in the plans and the teaching and 
learning. 

Unit Studies in Depth. One of the promising new develop- 
ments in unit planning and teaching is the occasional developmat^ of 
a unit study in depth. Rather than skimming over the surface^ a 
large area, such as a continent, throughout a series of units undertak^ 
or planned for a year, time is taken occasionally to study a countrj^; 
or a topic more thoroughly and deeply than when wider coverage i^ 
attempted. While depth studies cannot be made of every country ov j 
every topic in such fields as social studies and science, still pupils caiy 
attain considerable insight about certain unit topics chosen because 
of their significance. Such study will enrich and give a degree o^r 
depth to their learning and understanding not attainable by other 
means. One example of what is meant was observed in Wilmelte, 
Illinois, where pupils of a class were studying about Africa and its 
many nations. First they studied the continent as a whole and its 
various regions. Then the pupils chose Jour different countries for 
study in depth and divided into four groups for this con^ntrated 
study. Later the four groups shared their Imrning with each other. 
It would have been impossible to have studied each of the more than 
, forty nations of Africa in depth. Through careful selection, such 
study was made possible for four of tlaj African nations which pupils 
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.“k? Thongl. the overall unit was 

about Afnca, four parte of it wore developed in depth. 

S'®®®'. ®r «'>®®1 system will undertake a 
depth study of a single countiy or topic which has special value to 
Its children. On one occasion, 28 San Francisco schools chose to 
mate a depth study of Pakistan which was related to sending a child 

®'*“"“«1 0® "nits and 

resulted m greatly ennched learning on the part of tlie children. 

®f ®®">® significant happening in the world 

®"®'' ""®® n™ selected 

dMi w?.T“* together and they 

deal with probleim and questions related to some oulslaiidiiig con- 
temporary happening such as ; ^ 


Pneidential election 
Olenn’s orbitinii of the earth 
Coronation of a queen or king 
International conference ' 
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chapter 3 


PUCE OF UNITS IN THE CURRICULUM 


THE UNIT OF STUDY usually holds a central and stratepfic 
|x>sition in the curriculum plans and the daily activities of a pjoup 
of children. If the unit is Inr^ enough in scope, many of the day’s 
learning experiences will center around or relate to it. 

Illustrative of this central or core quality of a unit are the 
experiences of a group of Denver children who were Studying alxrut 
railroads. Although the unit was social studies centered, the chil- 
dren were gaining and putting to good use skills in work-type reading 
as they learned about various aspects of railroading. The reading 
was wide and varied, with each child reading from a different book 
as he searched for information about the major topics, which had 
been agreed upon by the class. The children were learning and using 
other language arts skills such as writing, spelling, and discussion, 
as they carried on their unit activities. A number of communication 
skills were involved when the children wrote to a local railroad and 
a small freight train on a spur track stopped near the school, so the 
children could question the engineer and observe and study the safety 
devices on his locomotive. Considerable science and safety education 
were included as related to steam and diesel locomotives and their 
^fety devices. Construction and art skills were learned as the chil- 
dren built different kinds of railroad cars for their dramatic activities, 
and painted a long railroad mural for their room. 

While the children were studying the railroad unit, many of 
their learnings in social science and other fields were included in the 
unit experience. At other times in the scIuktI day, there was time for 
developmental learning in such fundamental fields as reading, arith- 
metic, and spelling. And there was provision for physical education, 
music, and art activities that were not specifically related to the tniit. 

It is quite conceivable that an entire day's ’school activities 
may be part of or related to a unit. This may be true when a field trip 
or an open house for visitors is scheduled. But usually 1 or 2 hours 
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for unit study and activities are scheduled for the school day. Of hei 
subjects, such as reading, arithmetic, and music are given a regular 
time on the schedule. Occasionally what is done at these times and in 
these subjects relates to the unit. Again it does not. In general, 
t^hers have found that many children tire of studying about air- 
planes, or Indian^ or Mexico, all day long, week after week, as inter- 
esting ^ the subjects may be. In other words, not everything done 
m a school day must relate to the unit, though there are times when 
this may be appropriate. Flexibility is characteristic of most unit 
planning and teaching. 



Pul^lf AMtlHf T#x 

Studying on •xtensive social studios unit about Africa. 


When a large and comprehensive unit is being carried on, one 
or more units of lesser duration and scope may be studied by a 
claM at the same time. For example, a class might be studying a 
rather extensive social studies-centere<l unit about some of the newly 
independent countries of Africa. At th^same time they might be 
casing out a science-centered unit aboi/ minerals and rocks at an- 
other time of day. Or they might lie e^oying a poetry unit in their 
language arts program. The.se different units would occasionally 
conver^ or ^ related, but essentially they would be carried on as 
parallel learning experiences. 
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Schoolwide units or enterprises are sometimes planned and 
< arried out in an elemental^ school. Examples of this procedure are 
ilie consen'ation and 'school beautification units developed by some 
'hools. With this kind of unit technique each class tends to select 
n different and appropriate aspect of conservation for study and 
different res])onsibiIities and projects to work out as its part, of the 
overall enterprise. Such units or enterprises have l>een obsened in 
Florida and Maryland. People of other nations, the Tnited Nations, 
safety, and patriotism and loyalty to America are other unit topics 
I hat are somet imes developed on a school wide basis. 


FMIc Slonitloiit Csynty* Calif. 

Learning obout recks and minerals in a science unit. 


The unit method of teaching is especially valuable for small 
rural schools where there may be only one or two teachers. Here such 
unit topics.as transportation, shelter, pioneers, weather, or Mexico may 
l>e taught with children from sev'eral grade levels participating. 
Reading material on the subject suitable for the various ability levels 
is secured. Each child or group goes as far into the study of the 
topic as his maturity and ability make possible. 
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orbits of man-made satellites. o«^ a u »«'> 

vari«S.4“ofT 'x'""''’ '^P“ of " 

JZZ u ’^o"- “O'* '• y'ar-oWs are inteiretad in 

StAtea. wh l P***^*^®^ conditions, and effects in the United 

M an aspect, of conditions in any country of the world and as relatwl 
exp^'tionr"^^ shortages, or scientific 

This illustration, shows that chihlirn of various ages and irrade 

unit And ri would study varying aspects of the 

unit. And they would cariy out activities according to their inteirsts. 

technique of including^ 
dren of different grade levels in the same unit, the number of separate 

**^k! teacheyvonld have to sdiedule daily in a small rural vhool 

iln^i^ t^>e quality of instruction and outcome is likely pto l>e en- 
hanced by such a procedure. 

* i 

'v * • • 

In conclusion, it may be said that the unit of study occupies the 
central position in the curriculum patterns ^of a lar^ numlier of 
element!^ scIitoIs. These units may be social studies, science, lan- 
guage arts, or fine arts oriented, or they may include several subject 

’1? ^‘her parts of the curriculum are 

related to the major unit of study as appropriate. 
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Chapter 4 

X 

SELECTION OF UNITS 


IN PRACTICE, units are selected in many different ways. 
They may be selected or suggested by curriculum committees and 
often they are selected by teachers within certain broad areas. Many 
limes some of the units to l)e studied by a cla.ss are selwte<l through 
pupils and teacher working together while keeping the curriculum 
s(*ope or theme for the year in mind. It- can be said that fle.xibility in 
the selection of units within certain limitations has come into rather 
wide practice. 


Committve Selection 

Currichlum committees have a great deal to do with the selec- 
tion of units. Most states and cities have developed curriculum guides 
through tlie work of committees which present the overall framev^ork 
of the curriculum for elementary' pupils. Often this framework is set 
. forth in terms of xcdpe and sequence. Appropriate units for the 
various grade levels and including the different aspects of the scope, 
such as areas of living or basic concepts, may or may not be suggested. 
Often the responsibility for unit selection is left to local teacher com- 
mittees or individual teachers. 

- Where responsibility for unit selection is given to committees 
there is a strong trend toward much flexibility, thus, providing for 
different interests and concerns of children in various kinds of groups, 
backgrounds, and environments. Most of the newer state curriculum 
gi(ides for social studies, which include units or lists of units, recom- 
mend or suggest the units rather than require that they be tau^t. 

In the Denver Public Schools, two or three social studies units 
are required at each elementary grade level to give a core of uniformity 
and make certain the infusion of basic social studies areas in the 
programs of all pupils. Other units for each class are selected 
through pupil-teacher effort and based upon pupil conpems, develop- 
ments in the world, and curriculuro objectives. 
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Another method of providing: opiwrtunitv'^ for teacher . r 
pupil^teacher choices of units is employed by the East Baton Roul * 
Parish Public ^hools. Their social studies guides for each era,:,, 
contain 12 units from which about 6 ifiny be chasen. 

Regardless of the way in which committee-made curricului.t 
gmdes and materials indicate suggestwl units for each grade, mo-f 
school s^tems permit or encourage teachers to make selections o- 
of chiidi^ necessary to improve the program for 9 given groui- 


Teacher Selection 



.Where state guides or local courses of study do not sugpesi 
units for the various grades, the major responsibility for seIe<'tion of 
units often falls u|>on the teacher. In areas wherej there are no or 
few suj^rvisoiy sen*ices, tliis same situation often |>ersists. 

Sometimes teachers, finding themselves in the above situations, 
resort to the metho<l of following the sequence of units in a given 
textbook. To tl^e degree that the fextl>ook meets the neeils of the 
pupils and the area concerned this may be satisfactory. Usually, 
however, goo<l practice consists in selec ting the units by other means 
and then using the te.xtl)ooks to cariy- on and enrich the unit study 

and activities as appropriate. " 

..... ^^ll-supervised school .systenus also may rely on teacher respon- 
sibility for unit selection. The suiXTvisors and principals assist the 
tochers in becoming effective in this work. With this kind of plan 
the selection of units can liecome an excellent means of adapting the 

laming experiences to the si>ecial needs of the children and the en- 
vironment concerned. 


t 


Pupil-TecKher Selection 


TTiere are times when it is <lesirable/f^ pu{^ and teachers to 
select one or more of their units coop^tivelyy^The selection may 
grow naturally out of some experienpef^or it n)Oy be accomplished by 
group study and discussion techniqties. / 

Cooperative selection of Mmit by p/pils and teacher helps the 
pupils grow in the ability to>alyze their needs and abilities and to 
make decisions about the direction and nature of their learning ex- 
periences. When children participate in setting their own goals, they 
tend to try harder to achieve them. 
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- ' , Children are creative. They like to explore, to find out about 
I >eir world. To the decree to which children participate in' unit selec- 
t .on will a degree of refreshment and ^citement about learning 
(develop among them concerning their unit. This can provide and 
>!imulate a most favorable climate for beginning and carrying out a 
unit experience. 


Methods for Pupil-Teacher Selection 


There are times wjien a unit may well be selected through 
pupU teacher cooperation. No one way of carrying out this process 
is generally better than others. Each teacljef with a group of children 
may approach this activity in w’ays nm appropriate for each 
situation. ^ 

Regardless of how the teacher plans and organiz/es for pupil- 
teacher selection of a unit, he should make every effort that the clioice 
l>e in keeping with (1) the scope and sequence pattern of the curricu- 
lum, and (2) th(^age and ability levels of the cliildren. He will need 
to keep the interests and concerns of the children in mind throughout 
the pro^ss. 

. The teacher may sharpen his knowledge of the interests and 
cnnoerns of his pupils by — 

^ Obaervinx their acUvlUes and behavior la school, on the playxrouoda. In 
the community 

Llatenlnx to what the children say at school and in the neighborhood 

Notinx what the children read 

Observinx what children brinx from home to share with their classmates 

Analyzinx the tTeatlve ezpresaion of pupils — drawinxs, writinx, dramatic 
play, drama 

Oivlux an informal interest inventory \ 

Dlacnsslnx with pupils their hobbles, vacation interests, favorite TV pitn'i 
Xrams, best radio news proxmma, best-liked moviea, and their news- 
paper readinx 

A list of possible units may be developed by the teacher and*, 
the pupils working together. A set of criteria. for selecting the unit ' 
may also be made cooperatively. Which of the two lists is developed 
first would depend upon the teacher’s judgment and preference. 

The list of criteria should be brief, to the point, and in the 
children’s own language. It might consist of such questions as: 

Is the subject intereatlnx? 

Why do we need to know about this topic? 

In what way will atodylnx the unit help os? 
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Is the unit Important for understanding social studies or scirace? 

Is the unit too hard? Too easy? Just right for us? 

Will we be gble to find plenty of Information and other study materials 
about the subject? 

After the various suggestions for units have been discussed 
the selection may be completed by reaching a general agreement or bv 
taking a vote. Some teachers prefer to secure a secret vote, when tho 
wishes of the group are not clear. In this way children are not influ 
enced by others, but indicate which unit is really preferred. Such a 
v^ can be accomplished through writing the preferred unit topics on 
slips of paper, which are then counted. Or the children may shut 
their eyes, put their heads on their desks, and raise their hands to be 
counted as tlje te^,cher reads the titles of the units. Probably the 
method of general agreement is most desirable. 

. With such procedures, the teacher is sometimes faced with a 
problem if no large majority chooses one of the units. This impasse 
may resolved through discussion. A compromise may be made by 
studying the unit which has the most advocates, first. The unit which 
has the second number of votes could be scheduled for later attention. 

Such selection techniques as the aliove when carried out with 
interest and enthusiasm can provide powerful motivation for learning. 
Since the children have a part in choosing the unit, they will usually 

be anxious to carry out the study activities of the unit with interest 
and diligence.' 

Guidelines for Selection of UniH 


t'he following guidelines for the selection of units are pre- 
sented for the assistance of teachers and committees : 


1. The unit chosen should have value and significance (1) for the children, 
(2) to society, and (3) In the subject field of which It is a part. 

2. Selectivity in unit selection is essential because the ti‘emendoas amount of 

knowledge generally and the explosion of knowledge in our times make 
it impossible for the learner to go into all aspects of a subject with equal 
thoroughness. ■ 


8. The unit area selected should be broad enough In scope to cooUin elements 
that will challenge the Interest of every child In the group concerned. 

4. The unit should be related to the scope and sequence which has been 

designated for the curriculum of the level or grade. 

5. The unit should be appropriate for the age and ability levels of the 

children and snitod to their Interest and needs. 


I 


% 


Chapter 5 

PREPARATION OF RESOURCE UNITS 


IT IS GENERALITY agreed that resource units are a valuable 
curriculum aid for teachers. Upon these units teachers may draw 
for^ideas and direction when they are“ planning and teaching units 
with children. In this chapter are suggestions to help committees, 
teacliers, or students, who are planning to teach, develop resource 
units of good quality. 

While many of the suggestions and recommendations grow 
out of pract ical experience and nat ionwide observation of unit teaching 
and planning, others result from a study of over 600 social studies 
resource units. This study of units was carried out as an Office of 
Education project, part, of which (400 units) was done for the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies and reported or published by 
that council.* * 

In general it was found that resource units in the social studies 
for elementary schools provide excellent curriculum aids for the 
teacher. On the other hand, it was evident that considerable improve- 
ment could be attained in matters of design and format. Some sug- 
gestions for such improvement will appear at appropriate points in 
this chapter. 


Naturt and Use 


Basically a resource unit presents curriculum materials which 
provide a teacher with many ideas about significant learnings, appro- 
priate pupil activities, and instructional materials. Invariably re- 
source units include many more suggestions for approaches, activities, 
and materials than a teacher would use with one class. Rather, he 

draws upon the unit as a source of ideas, information, and materials, 

— - * 

* mil. Wllhelmina., ed. Betource Vnit$: Ktementary 8oeM 8tu4te$ {K-€}. 

Washtocton ; National CoancII for the Social Stn jlea. NaUonal Bdacatton AaoodaUon, IMO. 
91 pp. Alao foond In Iflchaolla. John D., ed. Sodol Btmdie* in ElememUnrp School*. 
Waahintton: National Connell for the Social Stndlon, National Education Aaaodatlon. 
1962. P. 292-270. 
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as needed and selects those he finds helpful. To these he adds hi 
own Ideas at a given time, those of his pupils, and those from othe 
Tavailable resources. In other words, the resource unit is just whnr 
Its name imp1ies~a resource. It is not something that must be fol 
lowed in detail."*^The teacher derives help and direction from it ii- 
planning and teaching a unit, with children. The teacher draws upoi. 
It as a resource when he prepares his daily lesson plans for the unit, 
and in preparation for cooperative planning and the development of 
unit activities with the children. 

A good definition of a resource unit and suggestions on its use 
is contained in the So^al Studies Guide » for Wichita Public Schools. 


A r^nrce unit has been described as a “teaching tile*’ containing mate- 
rs 8, eas and suggestions from which a teacher may prepare a unit for 
clMsroom purposes. Resource units are not designed to be taught as derel- 
op<^. but rather to serve as “resources." It is assumed that the teaching 
unit can be planned only by an individual teacher with reference to his own 
experience and personality and to his students and their abilities. The 

.ni*..*****^.!^**^* herein) are. therefore, considered as guides 

and starting places** for the teacher. 


Ingredients of a Resource Unit 


Overview. The introductory section of a resource unit is usu- 
a y considered or labeled the overview. In one or more paragraphs 
the Kope, emphasis, and possibilities of the unit are indicated. The 
significance of the unit for children, and for society, is pointed out 
as well as its place in the structure of the subject fields involved. 

An illustration of the overview is the following from a first 
grade unit on “Family Life,”» used in Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 

While the family group Is the first social institution with which children 
connection, the knowledge about this institution is still 
limited to their own immediate family and Is. as yet. unorganised. By 

family life a group project, each child can be 
o the organising of and generalizing about hla own personal experiences, 
o earn and appreciate the benefits he receives as a family member and 
to recognize his responsibility for participation in the group. Through 
th s experience, he may be helped to develop a basic concept of the cooper- 
ati^ nature of good cltixenship and to learn democratic behavior through 


•goetel OmUe. Grade 

Poblte School*. IMO. p. I. 

** *** Oarrteirfaia Proormm. Grades 1-2. 

Pabllc School Syaten. Gro**e Folate : The PnbUc School*. IMl. 


d. Wichita (Kana.) Pnbllc Schoola Wichita; Th* 


Grosse Folate (Mich.) 
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Objectives. Most resource units include objectives for the unit. 
1 liese objectives should relate to the specific unit being planned and 
n-)t to the whole range of objectives for the subject field or fields 
involved. Usually a few of the most significant objectives for a given 
unit are adequate and much more effective and usable in carrying out 
a unit than a long list of objectives. The comprehensive lists of 
objectives should appear in the overall curriculum guide for a subject 
or level of education. These need not be repeated in each of the units 
which make up this same curriculum. 



hfblic td i — tt » fm. 

Fifth graders study units about the United States. 


Examples of well-stated unit objectives are the following from 
two fourth-grade units used in Albuquerque. The first group of 
objectives is for a unit on “Geography and Map Reading.” * 


« it (o Tfehing Me Soetol 8tu4ie$ <» Oraie» 4-». Albaqaerqne <N. Mex.) Pnblle 

Rf'boolfl. Albuquerque ; The Public Schools, 1960. p. 8. 
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A. To appreciate how IlTlng tbIiiKs adjust to their enyiroiunent 
*B. To learn to respect and appreciate other peoples. 

C. To understand the interdependence of people in rdaUon to global Ilyin 

D. To learn to read maps and globes in order to Interpret infonnatloii. 

R To realise that nndersUnding is the foundaUon for peace. 

The second list is for a unit on “Mexico.” • 

A. ^ gain a hnowledge of the history of Mexico in order to undersUn.i 

the customs and tradiUons. ««nwn.i 

* anderstanding how location and altitude affect people’s way 

^ ^ customs, homelife, occupations, and sports 

D. To appreciate Mexican arts and crafts. 

B. To devtiop goodwill toward our southern neighbor. 

“ «ttitnde of respect for people whose modes of Hying are 
different from ours. » ••«- 

0. To undersUnd the similarities between different countries. 

H. To »conragethe desire to learn Spanish. 

1. To learn how Spanish and Indian cultures are mixed. 

J. To understand why Mexico Is a land of contrasts. 

. CoTUent. The content of a given unit may be indicated in a 
nun^r of ways. Often it is presented through a series of “Problems 
for Developing the Unit.” If these problems are carefully formulated 
and take into account the structure of the subject matter they can 
be m^ effective. This method of indicating the intent of a unit 
provi^ es good leads toward the use of problem solving methods and 
aipenences in the classroom. 

Illustrative of the use of “Problems for Developing the Unit” 
are the three basic study problems from a Nashville unit study of 

“Hawaii” for the fifth grade: • 

I. How do the people Ilye in Hawaii? 

2. What is the story of Hawaii? * 

8. ^at are the adyantages and problenui relating to Hawaii’s Slatehood? 

uow are some (ff the problems being solyed? 

Accompanying each of the.se basic problems are several suggestions 
about activities and points of emphasis. 

A fourth-grade unit on the “Pacific Islands,” used in Grosse 
Pointe,Mndicates the subject matter scope with problems accompanied 
by details in outline form : 

•IbW. p. 12. ' 
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1. What natural factors are characteristic of Islands? 

a. Land forms e. Temperature 

b. Reefs f. S<dl 

c. Lagoons g. Ocean 

d. Rainfall 

2. How have the island people adjusted to their environment? 

a. Food 

(1) Bananas 

(2) Coconuts 

(3) Copra 

(4) Fish 

b. Transportation 

c. Types of homes 

d. Education 

( 1 ) Formal schooling 

(2) Observation 

(3) Home teaching 

e. Clothing 

3. What kinds of plants and animals do the Islands have? 

a. Coconut-palm trees e. Flowers 

bf Breadfruit trees f. Birds ' 

c. Taro plants g. Wild pigs 

<L Fruit 

4. How is copra Important to these island people? 

a. How copra Is made 

b. Copra sent to the United States 

5. How do the islanders earn a living? 

a. Agriculture c. Weaving 

b. Fishing d. Trading 

6. How do island people build their homes? 

a. Materials used c. Sides which open 

b. Slanting roofs . d. Very little furniture 

7. How do the Island pe<^le build th^r boats? 

a. Materials used c. Making the sail 

b. Tying the canoe 

8. How do the islanders have a feast? 

a. Preparing food 

b. Getting dressed 

c. Having fun 

9. How are all Islands alike? 

a. Surrounded by water 

b. Travel by water, air, or across bridges to reach them. 


(1) Stories 

(2) Talking 

(3) Playing 


(5) Breadfruit 

(6) Tnro 

<7) Mea]^ and fowl 

i 



rf 
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* *x «• ^ GSBcJ for orj^nizing the conh :it 

of a unit are indicated in this section of a fifth-grade unit on “Farmi iir 
in the United States.” • ® 


TOe following are illnstratlve of the queeUona which the teacher aad 
chll<^ might develop cooperatively. “ Questions like these might then fo> m 

^ *“** wtlvltles that follow. The teacher shoi>ld 

help the children organise these questions. 


1. What different kinds of farming are there In our country? (wheat 
dairy, truck, cotton, fruit) 

2. Where are these farming regions located? 

5. How do fanners help you? What can you do to help them? 

4. What Is life like on a farm? How is It different from living in 
Philadelphia? 

6. What problems do farmers have? How do they solve them? 

With the current interest in the structure of a subject field as 
an important element in curriculum planning,* it is becoming increas- 
ingly helpful to teachers when subject content outlines as well as 
problems are included in a unit plan. The format, used in the New 
York City ^ial studies bulletin for grades 5 and 6,« includes such 
outlines which are believed to be helpful to the teachers. Problems 
and questions for use in developing the unit are also included. 

Major concepts which should be developed through the unit 
should usually be indicated. Sometimes one or a few of the most 
significant concepts may be indicated in the overview, the objectives, 
the content, or a separate section of the unit. Such generalized 
knowledge is extremely important to the learner, for it gives him 
abilities to understand relationships and to use his knowledge- both 
in the present and in the future. The teacher should have clearly in 
mind which concepts can be initiated or further developed during the 
course of a unit. It must be remembered that the development of 
the basic concepts of a given subject field usually requires many 
learning experiences, often over a period of yeara This fact makes 
it important to know what these concepts are and which are most 
appropriate to a given unit plan. 

An illustration of how concepts may be listed is presented from 
a New York City unit on “Living in the United States Today” which 
indicates t he following.concepts for development : 

■ — . 

Pb..adv,pbU(P. ,m,.c school.. PMU- 
®'*“®**'*" C.«brtd«e. Maw. : Harvard Dalvaralty 
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1. People are more llkeHy to gain Joat and equal righta under rules made 
democratically. 

2. ThSough democracy, men acquire some commonly accepted social rights, 
such as the right to help make the laws under which we lire. 

3. People have obligations as well as rights under a democratic form of 
government. 

4. People have improved their ways ofllving througdi many inventions and 
discoveries. 

5. People establish governments and make laws and contributions to gain 

freedom and Justice. ^ 

6. People strive to improve working conditions and to make life safer and 
more healthful for everyone. 

Another unit from the same city on “How We Work With 
Other Countries” “ presents the following concepts : 

1. The way that peoirie live depends to a large extent on their natural 
mvironment 

2. All people have certain basic needs, regardless of where they live on 
the eai^. 

3. People are much alike in fe^lngs and needs, although they often differ 

in appearance, ideas, and customs. i 

4. The type of food, clothing and shelter that people need Is often condi- 
tioned by the environment in which they live. 

6. Many of the things we use in dally life come from distant isnda 

6. People all over the world are becoming constantly more dependent upon 
each other. 

7. Events that occur In far off places affect us because of improved means 

of transportation and communication. « 

8. International problems are often caused by geographic conditlona 

9. People of all races and religions have contributed to civilisation. 

Activities. Suggested activities are an important element of a 
resource unit. Many and varied kinds of activities should be included. 
Above all, the planners should be certain that a balance is attained in 
the kind of activities suggested. Among those listed should be ap- 
proach or exploratory, informational, expressional, and evaluational 
experiences. 

Among the informational activities should be several ways of 
discovering information and understanding. These may include read- 
ing, interviewing, taking trips, experimenting, obsen'ing, discussing, 
viewing films and television, and problem solving. 

Expressional activities should have a good balance between the 
written and oral. They should frequently include drama, rhythms, 
••onst ruction, art, or music. Throughout these expressional activities, 
creativity should be encouraged. 



»IblA p. 102. 
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A units suggest ways in which a unit may lie 

rounded out or completed. Such activities are labeled “culminathi>” 

unit must close with sucheve„i 
^vertheless, these activities provide e|cellent means for reviewing 

summ^zing what has been accomplished throu^’ 
the imit ^nenoe ,md serve as a basis for detenniniHfe^ next ster.a 

Efurf fourth^e unit on “Life in Japan” for use in 

East Baton Roup schools » suggests an excellent variety of activities 
for use in carrying out the unit. ^ 

1. I^ate maps and plctarea of Japan 

»« 

8. Make a blbUofraphy of readings on Japan 

4. Bzamine Japanese dlsbes, toya fans, prints, woiks of art 

5. Invite a Japanese or American who has lived in Japan to speak to the 
class and to answer Questions 

«. Sm a film about Japan and its children 

7. Make a wall map of Japan for the classroom 

8. Visit an art gallery to see the Japanese art 

*' SlldreT **‘**”’ »Uunps, artwork, or albums with Japanese 

K^l^'or'pl^ pictures showing how Japanese children live at home, at 

«nall Ja^nese bouse with sliding screens, alcove, and tsfami 
(straw mats) on the floor 

12. Enact through rhythms and pantomime some of the legends of the Japa- 

11660 pooplo 

13. Learn Japanese song and dance comhtnaUons using faite or parasols 

14. Learnto write some Japanese characters with a brush 

15. Learn to write your name in Japanese, with the help of Japanese vMtors 
or Japanese-American neighbors who might know how to write^ 
J6|>aneoe 

le. Arrange flowers and leaves for the classroom in the Japanese manner 

17. Cut and fold paper objects as Japanese children do 

18. Have^boys fly paper flsh and girls hhow doll collecUons on Children s Day. 
which is held on May 5 in Japan 

19. Construct miniature Japanese gardens in dishes 

20. Make a hanging scroll, called a kakemono, for the classroom 

21. Prepare a meal of rice and eat with chopsticks 


Rwonrw Units for the Foorth 

Sehooi.. SS. «W7. ^ 
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22. Learn a few words of Japanese : 

a. 0hay6 gozaimum — Good morning 

b. Kon-nichi-toa — Hello 

c. Ik<iga dcsu ka — How do you do ? 

d. D6-ZO — Please 

e. Arigatd — Thank you 

f. Sayonara — Goodby 

g. Dditashi-manhite — You are w^eloome 

23. Give group reports based on reading by means of exhibits, discussions, 
puppets, dramatizations and other means. 

1^4. Hare a tea party using Japanese type decorations, such as paper lan- 
terns, fans, and cherry blossoms. 

25. iDTite parents and let them see and hear some of the work about Japan. 


Colifwnia Stota Di p ortu mU *f 

Visiting taochar from Japan halps childran laam to writa in Jopanasa. 

Epahuition. Every resource unit should indicate ways of evalu- 
ating the outcomes. Tliese suggestions may appear in tl»e section on 
activities or may be presented as a separate item. Tliey should recom- 
mend a variety of evinluational measures in keeping with the objectives. 
They may include testing, analysis of written and oral expression, 
analysis of art work, or observation of beliavior in various! situations. 


•7740SO-4S S 
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• ***^"*» Statement concerning means of evaluatine i 

neighborhood unit for Pliiladelphia *♦ second-graders suggests that - 

-.I**® *‘*‘«*»«‘*. »>l8 own observatJona. and dlac. 

alona wljh Uie chUdren fo del,ennlne the extent to which the obJecUvea f 
the unit have been realised. *•« i 

More detailed sugiteslions are provided for evaliialinir a sixll . 

^rtdr " 

Many of the reference booka auiofeated for thia unit include a variety . f 
teata to meaaure the puplla* arowthj in the a<>qulHltl«n of functional inform... 
tion, their ncreaainff control over heeded hIiIIIh. and their araap of geneml 
undenrtandinga. The children wllii enjoy n.akiiiK and conduct init diult pr.. 
ara^m^ “true or falae” reviewa. and multlpleH-holce. matchinjc. <-ompletlo., 
and Other types of testa 

Some of the teata prepared by the teacher or teacher and pupila c,a>,*orH 
tlvely may be planned to meaaure the ability to— 

Organise and clanaify reference materiala 

Bead various types of graphs | 

Identify lm|»ortant leaders »>f the various nati«ms 

Locate cities and reglona on world niai»s 

Diacrlmlnate between opinion and fact. 

- In addition, a survey «tf the learning actIvltleH and ex|>erlen««es suggestefl 
u this unit reveals many .i>portunlties. both in.idental and planned, for 
the attainment of Its overall objectives. The f,. Mowing list Includea some 
of the poaaible evidences of growth for which the teacher should look 
as the unit is carried on. 

A. In developing a more intflligent understanding of different ways 

of living among thHr vforJd neighbors, children are showlM 

evidence of : 

1. Wider tastes in leisure time reading 

2. Interest in nations of the world 

3. Learning that people of other (<0001 ries enj<»y many of the 
same things Ani^ricank do 

B. In appreciating the efforts of the United States in working 

together with other nations to attain a iieaceful world, children 

are: 

1. Relating scientiflo advances in the United States to need for 
cooperation among nations if better life Is to be achieved by all 

2. Recognixing imiwrtance of rules and standards when people 
live and work together 

8. Preparing current events reports dealing with the TTnited 
Nations 


** PhlladelpMs, op. dt. p. 83 
“Ibid. p. 188. 
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4. Learning to imrticipate In group planning and eraloating 

5. Taking part in projects of aid to people In need around the 
world 

6. BecotUing acquainted with the organisation and functiona of 
of the United Nations 


7. Appreciating the ideala of Anieri(*ans for a better and more 
secure world 

An excellent checklist for the teacher to use in evaluating a 
fourth-grade unit on ‘‘Discovery and Kxploratioir^ is included in an 
Albuquerque unit.’" 

A. Is thfw an awnreness of the reasiuiH and effects of the explorations 
luadeb.v Siaiiii, England, and France? 

H. Is there evldeni*e of map Mtud,v skills? 

1. In ability to lo<*ate cities, routes, etmntries, (s'eans 
In use of latitude and longitude 

3. In re<n^niti€»n of land and water forms ^ 

4. In reading isditii*al mails 

r>. In understanding time cones and date lines 

C. Is there ability to lnten>ret the gnmth of the new world thro<|gh maim 
and oral expression? ‘ ■ 

I>. Is there an Interest in historical and jiresent-day sclentiflc a(4ilevefnent? 

K. Ihi children evidence an interest in historical figures through obser- 
vaiUm of TV programs, collec-fions of clippings and library books? 

F. Are the c'blldreu aware of is^lbllities for exploration in their own 
lives and world? 


Material. It is custom a rj’ and helpful to include 
lists of materials and necessary equipment in most resource units. 
Here ihay be listed textbooks, supplementary lHX)ks (fiction, biogra- 
phy, nonfiction, folklore), reference books, poetr}’, sonpp, recordings, 
reproductions of art, films, filmstrips, references for the teacher, and 
other materials and soun'es of materials for the unit. 

The outline for materials usetl in tlie “Primary I'nits** of the 
Lvansville, Indiana, schools” includes the following categories: 


Hooks 

Articles 

Films 

Filmstrips 


Songs 

Records 

Poems 

Community resources 


Another outline of varied materials is from a fifth-grade unit 
on “America, Land That I Love.” '• 


Albuquerque, op. cit. p. 27. 

OuH€ for Soeiot Siudirt the Etementory Schooi, Grades Kindergarten, One, Two, 
^hree. Evanarille (Ind.) School Corporation. Evanarllle : The School Corporation, 1961. 
pp. 139-142. 

>• East Baton Rouge Pariah. Op. cit. Elfth Grade, pp 14-18. 
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A. TeacheP’s Materials 

1. Books 

2. Periodicals 

,B. Students’ Materials ’ 


1. Books 

2. Periodicals 

3. Poems 

C. Sensory Aids 

1. Films 

2. Filmstrips 


4. Ditto sheets 
Songs ' 


3. Flat pictures, posters, map^ 
and charts \ 



tcWU, 

Utlng (llmstript, mops, and other visual aids. 


Criltria for Rosourco Units 

Some school systems have delevoped criteria to serve as guides 
to tethers and others who engage in unit planning. A helpful list 
of cntena of this type appears in the Teaching Guide for social 
studies of the Providence Public Schools.’* These criteria provide 


ProTtdeiiet, op. dt. p. tl. 
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.‘xcellent piidelines for any teacher or proiip of teachers who 
iTuidance and direction in developing a resource unit. 


Criteria of a Good Unit: 

In constructing their own units, teachers should keep in mind 
the following criteria of a good unit : 

A fpKHl unit will coDirltiiite l<i the irrowtb of the ehllil socially, emotionally, 
Inlellivtually, and spiritually. 

A iphkI unit will challenire the child's interests. 

A Rood unit will continue the learnlna pr»H'ess, and throoxh use of past 
experiences lead to broader Interests. 

A good unit will be adaptcsl to the abilities of the child; It will meet Indi- 
vidual neetla and ditrereiues through the use of activities, materials, 
and oral and written expression. 

A good unit will pnivlde opportunities for research, working together, 
teacher-pupil {ilanulng, Imtb group and individual creative expn'salon, and 
reinforcing Iwsic skills to higher levels. 


pesign and Format 


The design and formal of a resource unit should lie clear-cut, 
easy to grasp, readily usable, streamlined, and simple. No one design 
can l)e said to l>e the l>est. The format us^ should meet the require- 
ments of the teacher or teachers who will use the unit, 

Columrut. Some of the newer volumes of resource units are 
using a simple, streamlined single-column format. Among these are 
.social studiesjinits of New York City, Eo.st Baton Rouge Parish, and 
Washington, D.C. In these unit plans, the content appears in one or 
more .se<’tions, the activities in one, and the materials in another, 
usually at the end. i 

With the single-column format, the teacher is free to use as many 
of the unit activities as he feels are appropriate for developing each 
concept or understanding. And he may be cleveloping one or more 
of the concepts through each activity. 

Where double, triple, dr quadruple columns are used in unit 
design, there appears to l>e t<Ki much matching of each item of learning 
with an activity. In actual practice each concept or objective can 
usually be deveIo|)ed through quite a range of the activities, and each 
activity can often contribute to a number of concepts, skills, under- 
standings. 
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From a practical point of view, it must be said that there is 
a great deal of waste space where multi-columns are used. Frequently 
there is much repetition from column to column. For instance, almost 
the 3ame things are restated in Objectives and in O^comes columns. 
Also these two columns may be again repeated to a degree in th»' 
ConUfUccAmoi. • 

In several volumes of resource units having multi-columns, it is 
found that usually one or two references are given for each content 
item or problem of the unit. Pages are specified. 

Where wide reading and study is encouraged, various children 
of a class use many references during a unit and may find several 
dealing with a unit topic or problem. It would teem ^desirable to 
' encoura^ such wide reading and searching for knowledge by listing 
varied materials at the close of the resource unit. Then the pupils, 
under the guidance of the teacher, can learn to locate information 
by nieans of index and table of contents, rather than by having pages 
specified in one or two references. 

Pattern of Unit Organizotion 

Most curriculum committees agree upon a more or less uniform 
outline or pattern for the units being developed at a given time. In 
general these outlines determine the organization of the resource units 
and they contain the following items : 

Overv i e w 

Objectives 

Content 

Problems and questions 
Subject matter outlines 
Concepts 

Activities 

Approach 

Informational 

Expressional 

Evaluational 

Culmination or Concluding ' 

Continuing 

Instructional Materials 

Variations of the above outline of basic ingredients of a re- 
source unit are used by different school systems. Illustrations of some 
of these follow: 
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4. Suggested QuesUiiHis 

5. Suggested„AcCt!vities 

6. Suggest^ Books and FUmstripa 


New York City Public Schools^ 

1. Overview 

2. Content Outline 

3. Concepts 

Louisville Public Schools 

I; Introduction 

A. General Statement 

B. Objectives 

C. Overview 

D. Suggested Approaches 
FI Teacher-Pnpn Pfanning 

II. Developing the Unit 

Problems, Umlerstandings, Exfieriences 

III. Closing the Unit 

IV. F^valuating tbe Unit 

y. Teaching Aids 

Teacher References 
Pupil Referen<*es 
Motion Picture 
Filmstrips 
Recordings 

Wichita Public Schools^ 

Title 

I. Statement of significance 

II. Specific unit objectives 

A. Understandings 

B. Attitudes 

C. Skills 

1 

III. Sc*ope'of the unit — thl« Isj presented in the form of a content outline 
suggesting major i>oints oi| emphasis in topical or question style 

IV. Unit activities 1 

A. Introductory /' 

B. I developmental, ' 

C. Culminating 

V. Resource materials *' ^ 

A. Reading materials 

B. Audiovisual aids 

C. Community resources 

D. Music (Songs) 


New York City, op. cit. 

A CurrMlum Guide for Blenentary Social Studiee. (Partial.) Tbe Neighbors Who 
I rotect Ur. Lootayllle (Ky.) Public Schoolg. LouiRVIlIe: The Public Schools, 1057. 
^<1 PP. 

» WlchlU, op. cIt. p. II. 
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After studying approximately 500 social studies resource unitj 
the conclusion was reached that many of them needed to be stream 
lined, tightened up, relieved of clutter (nonessentials), and giver 
better organization. Many of the Moteriah sections, especially th< 
bibliographies should be more carefully prepared with complete list 
ings. Too often authors’ first names, publishers, or dates of puhlica 
tion are missing. 

Guidelines for Improving the Design of Resource Units 

A few suggestions on the design of units are presented here 
for consideration by those resiionsible for the development of 
resource units.” 

1. Attain a logical, streamliiu>d organization for the stnicture 
of the unit design. This is the outline or backbone of the unit 
on which the various parts will lie developed. 

2. Avoid a piecemeal approach which can result from too many 
columns and too much segmentation of items and materials. 
Keep in 'mind the interlocking nature of the various elements 
or sections of the unit design. 

3. Point up the significant and reduce the nonessentials and 
“clutter.” 

4. Tighten the design so that it has ja readily discernible form 
and structure and does not wander off in all directions. 

5. Keep in mind and indicate relation'ships throughout the unit. 

As an example, the su^stions for evaluation should be in 
terms of the objectives. 

6. Avoid undue duplication. Examples of such duplication are 
lists or columns of Outc6m4>i< which repeat and are merely 
tewordings of what is already presente<l under Content, Con- 
('epts, or UnderntandlngH. 

7. Develop the design of a unit so that it will result in good 
teaching and learning. Illustrative of this technique is the 
presentation of the content of a unit in the form of Problems 
and Questiom for Developing the Unit rather than by a top- 
ical subjet^ matter outline only. The opportunities are better 
for attaining problem solving and critical thinking experi- 

dren in the claasroom where “Problems and I 
Questions” are suggested in the resource unit. 

• aim found on pafon 260^270 of MIchartlo. John O. Op. dt; 


■ 
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8. Work toward achieving hakaiuse throughout the design of a 
unit. This is especially important in the Activities section. 
Here it is important to secure a good balance 'between and 
among the oral and written, reading and listening, dramatic 
and construction, arts and crafty music and rhythmic, and 
many other forms of expression. Balance is needed Between 
informational and expressional activities. Objectives should 
be balanced by evaluation. And balance is needed in the sec- 
tion on content, in the actual subject matter itself. Balance 
between the present and the past amT^pecially the future is 
essential. Balance should be attained among the various 
social sciences as items are selected for consideration in a 
sodal studies unit. Relevancy and appropriateness are guides 
to balance that should be used throughout unit planning. 

9. Creativity is important in developing a unit design and in 
following through with suggest^ learning experiences for 
children. Considerable originality and flair can be used by 
the planner which will lead toward a more creative, imagina- 
tive way of developing the unit \yith children. 

1 

10. Clear-cut readability enhances the Value of a resoime unit for 
those who may use it. Good paragrapiiing and sentence style 
are important. Center and side hea<lings, italics, and under- 
lining help the reader locate reacfily the various sections and 
the relationships of the unit. 

11. Specificity can do a great deal for unit design. There is a 
great <leal of difference in listing, as an activity, “Take a field 
trip” and “Visit the airport to learn about traffic control and 
the weather station.” 

12. For units of any length, a table of contents, with paging, is 
helpful to the user. Names of authors or committee members, 
place of publication, and the date e.specially .should ap|)ear on 
the title page or cover. 


Sources of Assistance 

When committees and teachers are preparing units, there are 
usually a number of excellent resource |>eople and other resources 
available to them. Increasingly, curriculum studies and projects are 
including scholars from appropriate academic fields as staff or com- 
mittee members. Also such |>eople are being invited to participate as 
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consultants or readers of manuscripts. With regard to units, it would 
seem desirable to use similar assistance from academic sources. 

If there are university or other people in the area who ha\ e 
spwial competencies regarding.^ unit topic, they may be invited to 
assist. They may be asked whatjthBy consider the most important ooi i- 
cepts and emphases for the unit. Again they may he asked to read 
and criticize a unit afte|^ has been written. Tliis is especially help- 
ful in attaining accura^^id in making sure that fundamental under- 
standings are included. 

An example of assistance from scholars and other available 
sources is a unit on the IT.S.S.R.** which was developed by a committee 
of teachers working with supervisors in the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools. Professors and sj^ialists read and criticized the manu- 
script Two Government officials who had been to the TT.S.S.R., not 
only checked the unit for accuracy and direction, but also provided 
consultative services as the unit was being developed. 

Another type of resource for committees and teachers develop- 
ing units is people from* other countries. When a unit deals wholly or 
in part with another country'or other countries, a great deal of infor- 
mation may be secured from visiting educators, .students, or people of 
other walks of life. One good source may be the cultural or informa- 
tional attach^ of an embassy or an information official of a consulate. 
Materials may be secured and questions may be asked of such people 
for the purpose of enriching and improving a unit plan. 

Illustrative of this sort of assistance was the help acquired by 
one ^rson who was developing a unit on Japan. In addition to much 
reading and study and the experience of having lived in Japan,‘she 
interviewed the Cultural Attache of the Embassy of Japan and wrote 
to the Japanese Ministry of Education in Tokyo to ascertain what 
these sources believed important for teaching about their countrj’. 
Also American educators who have lived in Japan, but who now teach 
or supervise schools in this country, were similarly contacted. Much 
interesting and up-to-date information was gained about modem 
Japan as well as ideas secured for pupil activities and instructional 
matenals. 

Most amazing and illuminating was the first response of the 
Embassy official when asked what he would most like to have taught 
a^ut Japan. He replied, “Do teach the children that we have electric 
lights. Wo have more inquiries about this than almost any other 
topic.” To one who comes from the largest city in the world, noted 


“ r»* Vnton 0 / Sovf«> BocMM RtpvUMet. 
laetoB ; The Public School*, 1001. 20 pp. 


Dtitrfct of Colombia Pobllc School*. Wa*h- 
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for its nightly blaze of neon and other electric lights and its fine elec- 
tric trains, these queries must have been quite a shock. It is this kind 
i)f insight a curriculum worker' developing resource units can secure 
from people of other countries. 

In this aerospace age, when foreign travel is much more possible 
for teachers, a study tour or residence in a country by one or more 
teachers of a committee working on a research unit might well be con- 
sidered. Should 15 or 20 teachers be working on a unit about some 
country or region, the possibility of one or more visiting the country 
might well be explored. Scholarships for foreign study, teaching 
jobs overseas, and vacation travel of teachers all open up greater possi- 
bilities for improving and enriching units about these countries, 
l>eople, and cultures, if directed toward contributions to resource unit 
planning. 

There are many more obvious sources of assistance which alert 
teachers and committees will find for their unit planning activities. 
The three above are especiajly indicated for their special relevance to 
the improvement of unit planning; namely, scholars and specialists^ 
people of other countries, and travel. 
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DEVELOPING A UNIT WITH CHILDRB4 J\ 

. \ 

THERE IS NO ONE BEST WAY to develop a unit ex- 
penence with children, for each unit should be carried out in ways 
appropriate to the subject involved and the interests and abilities of a 
^ specific group of children. Creativity and variety, with occasional 
\ experimentation, are highly desirable in unit planning and teaching 
rather than falling into routine patterns of procedure. A creative 
thoughtful teacher is not likely to teach the same unit twice in e.\actly 
the same way with different groups of children. 

Much pupil' participation in the planning and in decLsion mak- 
ing leads toward creativity and a higher degree of interest on the part 
of the children in the unit. For children are creative! 


Proparing for a Unit 

A teacher should prepare carefully for a unit which is to be 
studied by his class. He becomes as well informed as he can aljout 
the subject by collecting resource materials, background reading, and 
developing^or studying a resource unit. He may sometimes take a 
special course or attend an institute concerned with the subject. Thi.s 
is often done in connection with aviation, conserv ation, Latin American 
or Asian studies. Again a teacher may ^mbine .study or vacation 
travel with collecting information, gaining understanding, and finding 
materials related to one or more units he is 1 ikely to teach. 

The teacher should think through possibilities for kinds of 
experiences and materials his pupils may require during the unit. 
He should clarify his own thinking about the structure of the content, 
the most significant concepts to be developed, and the special concerns 
and abilities of his pupils. 

As the teacher begins to make specific plans for daily activities 
for initiating and developing the unit, he writes them into his lesson 
88 
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1 ]>lans. These he keeps very flexible to allow for much pupil partici- 
^I^ation in the planning and development of the unit. These plans for 
teaching a unit with a group of children from day to day and week to 
„Kveek may be considered a teaching unit as contrasted with a resource 
ijinit which is generally prepared in advance. The plans which com- 
prise this teaching unit may be kept with the rest of the teacher’s 
lesson plans or they may be assembled together in a folder or noteboi^ 
througho^he unit and saved for future reference. 

Mnjytpolis Public Schools’ have published the following 
suggestibiWfoF their teachers on preplanning for a social studies 
unit: 

The teacher btiildH a background of Ideas to help pupils in initiating and 
developing the>unit The teacher, us a guide, will — 

Identify the curriculum for the grade level, keeping in mind that — 

It may be desirable, at times, to include content beyond that which 
is suggested 

It is not necessary to ^ve equal emphasis to ail content^reas 

The sequence of content in the guide does not necessarily determine . 
the sequence of units for the year 

Study the interest, abilities, and needs typical of the age group 

Familiarize himself with the significant needs, characteristics, abilities, 
and past experiences of the group he is teaching 

Identify tentatively the <*ontent or problem area for the unit 

Consider how the unit may contribute to achieving the objectives of 
the social studies 

Estimate the probably duration of the unit 

Re<<ome familiar with the available resources 

Regard the preliminary plans as being tentative and flexible 

Plan activities that will arouse interest in a new unit of study. 

Teacher preparation is emphasized in unit teaching in the East 
Baton Rouge Parish Schools. The following illustration indicates 
some of the things tejichers do in preparation for a unit such as one 
on “Scandinavian Eiiro|)e.” * 

A. Become familiaa with the textbooks and other related materials of 

instruction. 

R. Make a trip to the library to s(H>ure suitable materials. 

C. Helei't materials to meet the maturity level of individual pupils. 


' Sortal SlvdlM. Kindergarten — Grade 7. .MlnneapoUa (Minn.) Pnblie Scboola. Mlnne- 
npolla ; The Public Scbooia, 1957. p. 19. 

* Bast Baton Rouge, op. elt. Sixth Grade, p. 86. 
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D. Make an ontltne of tbe baste content of material to be covered. 

E. Collect free materials such as pictures, pamphlets, maps and charte. 

P. Plan a good approach to the unit— one that will motivate the childre:i 
into putting forth their best efforts. 

9 

Setting the Stage 

« 

Usually teachers set the sta^ for a new unit by arran^in^ their 
classrooms in such a way as to arouse the interest of the children and 
provide a challenge for learning. A committee or group of children 
may assist with this preparatory work. 

Most of the pupils' work from the previous unit is taken home 
by the ownei^ Some may be kept at school for a special purpose, 
such as exhibits or a materials file. Many of the charts, books, records, 
and other study materials of the earlier unit are stored, returned to 
libraries, or taken home. 

, Bulletin boards are arranged with maps, posters, pi(|,ures, and 
charts relating to the new unit. A few books and pamphlets are placed 
on reading table or .shelves. Realia such ns crafts work, miniatures, 
or products are placed where the children may examine* them. An 
appropriate, recording may be available for providing a musical 
atmosphere when suitable. ' 

Methods of setting the .stage for a new unit may be varied by 
sometimes using the bare sta^ technique. Wlien the unit is4nitinted 
there are no new materials in the room. The children and teacher 
collMt and arrange materials appropriate for the unit as a learning 
project. The experience of seeing a rather bare cla.ssroom develop 
into a colorful, well-arranged environment for studying a unit topic 
can be challenging and satisfying to the learners. 

The prearranged environment can be equally exciting and 
stimulating for the children. A fourth-grade class studied a unit 
about Mexico for a month or more and (aompleted the unit. Tlie 
materials and work of the pupils were stored and taken home at the 
end of one week. On Monday morning the children arrive<i to find 
many colorful posters, maps, and publications about Japan in their 
classroom. A high degree of interest in the new country develoiied 
almost spontaneously. 
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Almost ns many ways of initiating or approaching a unit are 
possible as there are unit topics. However, some types of learning 
activities tend to be more effective in tlie early stages of a unit than 
of hers. Among these are planning, securing and organizing materials, 
using audiovisual aids, interviewing people, and taking exploratory 
trips. This introductory phase of a unit experience usually occupies 
from one to two weeks Of the time allocated to the'unit, 

* PupU-Teacher Planning. As aSiew unit experience gets under 
way, pupils and teacher plan together to determine how they will 
organize and carry out the unit. Usually the teacher leads the plan- 
ning discussions. He or a pupil list the ideas on chalkboard or chart 
pa|)er. Possibly another child may write the plans on paper at his 
desk for a permanent record. 

Kinds of questions a teacher n»ay raise to give direction to the 
planning are: C' 

Wliat do we want to find out in this unit? 

What are some of the things we could do? 

Where can we find infonnat ioii and other assistance for carrying 

out our unit ? 

During the discussion of each of these qtiestions, the teacher 
heli>s the children orpinize their thinking, and he contributes his own 
ideas'to the plans as a member of the group.. Where there are omis- 
sions in the children’s plans or where they do not understand the pos- 
^ibilities within the content structure of the unit, the teacher makes 
significant contributions. 

With some classes and some age groups, an entire discussion 
• f)eriod may be required for each of the three questions mentioned 
al)ove, or other questions the teacher may raise. With other groups 
or with units of relatively limited scoj)e two or three such questions 
may be used during one discussion session. 

One fourth-grade class that was planning a unit spent 30 or 40 

minutes listing books, stories, encyclopaedia references, people, and 

(‘ommunitv resoim*es which coidd l)e used in the.studv of a new unit 
*• % 

which they were beginning. Volunteers assumed responsibilities for 
locating or securing some of the materials. 

The “things to find out” may be listed as problems, questions, or 
topic.s. After the list has been organized and completed, it is posted 
on chart, or chalkboard and becomes the basic outline of study for the 
unit. 
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^ C i l llwlB 8*»N P»y«wMit »l M » w > l i>. 

Individuol sKidy from bibliography mod# by class. 


Securing and Organizing Materials. Children and toacher 
work togetlier to collect and arrange suitable materials for their unit 
study. They bring in various materials from libraries, homes, and 
other conununity sources. They find references in textbooks, supple* 
mentary books, encyclopedias, weekly and daily papers, pamphlets 
and magazines. Also they locate maps, globes, pictures, posters, 
realia, slides, films!; and recordings. Such a search for pertinent 
materials provides early experiences in research-ty|)e learning. 

As materials are assembled for the unit study, bibliographies 
with page references are often made by the pupils. All may help with 
this step or a committee may undertake the task. The bibliographies, 
are then placed near the shelves or tables where the materials are kept 
to assist the children in locating their study materials readily. 
Middle and upper grade children mSy list the references by author 
and title with the pages that relate to the unit. ‘ Is is often helpful if 
they list references for eaich problem, question, oi^opic of the unit. 
Such bibliographical work can be done satisfactoinly by the children 
with the guidance of the teacher. 

. V 

I 
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Uairuf Audiovisual Aida. Often children of elementary school 
wars learn most effectively wlien new materials are introduced con* 
. letely first, and more abstractly later. Real objects or a real experi- 
» uce, if not too complex, may often be used first. Next pictures of all 
l.inds (photopTiphs, illustrations, slides, films) are introduced and 
siudied. Then maps or charts can well be used. By this time a good 
tieal has been leanied about the subject and the children have con- 
siderable readiness for reading the symbols of the printed page. 

The al)ove sequence in the presentation of instructional ma- 
terials may often be used in approaching the study of a unit. Tliis 
constitutes moving from the concrete toward the more abstract rep- 
lesentation of information and ideas through written symbols. As 
an example, children might be learning about another country, such 
as France. At first they might examine art work, fashions, clothing, 
perfume, and other objects from France. A person who has lived in 
or visited France might talk to them. 

Then the children could look at all the pictures they can find 
in books and on display in their classroom to see how much they can 
find out about this country. They can he helped to gain skills in 
reading and interpreting pictures. At thist point they may also wish 
to see a film or slides about France. i/^ 

Next the pupils study wall maps, gl^, and maps in textbooks 
to find out all they can about this country^ They note that France 
has coastlines on various oceans, bays, anu seas with harbor cities. 
They see that the capital city, Paris, is in/fhe central part of the 
countr>' and that the major rivers, roads, aiy! railroads tend to fan out 
from this central area somewhat like the ispokes' of a wheel. They 
learn where the |K>pulation centers are, what the climate and rainfall 
are, about major products and industries, and many things more. 

After a study of maps, pupils are now prepared to read about 
France in textbooks and other volumes. The same would betrue with 
the study of other countries. From the basis of vocabulary and con- 
cepts gained through the more concrete materials, they have now a 
l>etter chance to gain meaning and understanding from their reading 
experiences. 

Inferrietrin^ Peoph. Early in a unit, it is often effective for 
children to intet*view or listen to someone who can give them informa- 
t ion alxMit their topic. This |>erson may lie someone in the community 
who works in the area Iteing studied. He might be someone in the 
field «)f transiKirtation, communication, recreation, or safety. In the 
case of units about other countries, Americans who have traveled or 
lived in the country or a visitor fixmi the countrv' can provide much 
information and develop considerable interest . 
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The children miiy ^ on a trip to visit the (frocer, ITnnner, oi 
librarian to l>e interviewed. Or they may invite a resource person-- 
policeman, postman, weatherman— to the classroom. WTiichever plan 
is uwd, careful planning for the interview is important, so that fhi 
pupils have thought through what they wish to ask and have decide<i 
how the questioning is to l>e managed. Also the te«icher may well 
help the resource i>erson to understaml the grade level, ages, inter 
ests, and vocabulary levels of t he children. 

As an illustration, in Sacramento schools,* the following kinds of 
people are often interviewe<I by the children in connection with their 
unit studies: / 

A .visitor from a forelaa country, a trafBr offloer. a.'pllot. an air line 

hoRte«A, n mayor, an early ael tier, an entrineer, a bua^tlrlver or an author. 

Taking Exploratory Trtpn. Trips to get^an introductory ac- 
quaintance with a unit topic can be very effective in the early stages 
of a unit. Through this means the children may see many real things, 
people, places, and processes Itefore they move deeper info the study 
aspects of their unit. Vocabulary is develo|)ed, understandings are 
begun, an overall view of the unit topic is gained, interest and a 
desire for further learning are aroused. 

Ustially such t rips near the beginning of a unit are fairly simple 
in nature. Primary' children may walk around the block, visit a gro- 
cery market, or ride on a train or bus. Older children may visit a 
museum, see ami hike through a watershed, or go to an historic site. 

Kinds of approach activities use<l in Indianapolis schools* are 
found in this e.xample for beginning a unit about How Indianx and 
Pioneerx \let Their Baxic JVecdx. 

Ix)ok at pIcturpH of iDdiana aod pioneerR. 

Listen to and rend stories atwut Indians and pioneern. 

Plan an exhibit oMndian and pioneer art i<*lcH. 

Take a trip to the .\n Mu.<«euni or ChlldreD’H .Museum to see Indian and 
pioneer exhlblta 

View appropriate fllms or slldea. 

Plan with the teacher the study of how Indians and pioneers met their 
basic needs. 


• Social Sta^ct. A Third Grade Guide. Barminenro (Cal.) City Oulfled School District. 
Sacramento: The Public Schoda. p. 11 . 

D * f **“<**"- A Tentative Guide for Teachers, Primary Grades, Indianapolis (fnd.) 
Public Schools. Indianapolis: The. Public Schools, 1061. p. 112 . 



In Davidson County, Tennessee,* teachers initiate units about 
‘ hiving in the Fanning Regions of the World,” by such means as: 

A. Uslns a flUnstrin. 

B. Asking cbildmi to tell any experience they bare bad in visiting a farm. 
Bnconrage tbem to empbaslxe the work of the farmer and the way he 

C^'Mi^e a bulletin board display farm living. Allow the children to 
study'the pictures and formulate duesUoos which Interest them. Guide 
them in looking In encyclopedias and other reference books for answers 
to their questlona 

p. Read the story, Little Pear, by E. Lattlmore, to group. Follow with a 

I discuss! OQ on his way of life and bow It compares with that of a child In 
our farming regiona 

R. Ask the children to write a sboft paragraph on what they. know abont the 
life of a farmer. Read these to the gronp and record what Ideas produce 
further questlona Also Investigate conflicts in various deecriptlona 

,F. Visit a farm with specific understandings In mind to observe. 

Developing the Unitv 

After the introductory or initiating phases of a unit, the chil- 
dren should be prepared and interested in going ahead with the more 
intensive aspects of the^study. This developmental phase of a unit 
involves both informational and expressional types of activities. It 
may coni inue from ‘2 to 4 weeks, depending on the nature of the unit, 
tlie abilities of the children, and the way the study is being organized 
. and carried out. 

/nfonnaJ tonal Aefirities. During this phase of a unit, the 
children may carry on various activities to discover and learn about 
their topic. Tliey locate information, read. books and other materials, 
lake notes, study globes and maps, develop their vocabularies, see and 
listen to audiovisual aids, question people, write letters of inquiry, 
make trips of discovery, carry out experiments, record their learnings, 
take stock of their achievements. 

Tlie children need considerable guidance for these study activi- 
, ties. Tlie teacher acts as leader and guide so that their study may be 
well organized and effective. He gives both group and Individual 
guidance. 

^ Resource Guide iu Roeial Rtudiee, Orudee 4S-6. Duridmm Countj (TVim.) Schoolt. 
NaHbTUIe : The Coantj Bchools, 1954. p. 40. 
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**6 UNIT PLANNING AND TEACHING 

I 

A chart of problems, qu^ions, or topics for developing th<« 
unit may well be kept in view during the study phase. The leamiiur 
activities should be organized according to the agreed-upon structun*^ 
of the chart and directed toward gaining the indicated knowledge, 
information, and skills. 

"For many units it is desirable for children to work in fairb’ 
small groups or committees. 1 hose may sometimes be interest groups, 
one for each topic or problem. .jVgjiin they may be ability groups in 
which the children work with olfhers of similar ability in leaniing 
social studies. This niay or maj^ not coincide with reading ability. 
Sometimes children -who are retarded in reading or other linguistic 
abilities show surprising abilities to gain social studies or Science 
understandings. Sometimes all tile children of a cla.ss will do some 
reading on every unit question or\topic. Then they may cariy out 
some of the other activities in small groups or committees. 

However the class may be organized for reading and study of a 
unit, it is essential that a goo<l lecoixl l>e kept of each child's progre&s 
at all times. There areimany ways of doing this. One teacher some- 
times keeps a reading hnd study chart near the reading comer or 
shelves for a unit. On\ one side of the chart are the names of the 
pupils and across the top are the unit topics or problems. Space is 
arranged for three or foirr columns of checks under each topic. As a 
child reads a reference oii each topic, a check is placed by his name 
in the proper column. When he has completed the agreed-upon num- 
ber of references on each t^pic some means of evaluation is used and 
recorded on the chart. Th^ evaluation may be carried out by asking 
the child to report significant things he has learned about the topic 
to his group or he may answer a half dozen questions from a card sup- 
plied by the teacher. Again be may write a page or make a drawing 
for a cla&s book about the unii. 

With another unit, each child might read independently f^ 
or 4 days, following the chart/ed outlines and the unit bibliography. 
’'Hien a discussion period migW l>e held to see how much had been 
learned about the v’arious topics and where the .study emphasis .should 
be the following week. 

Throughout a unit, roenbxUary development is im|X)rtnnt. The 
\ most effective, meaningful vocabularies grow out of the pupils’ ex- 
periences rather than from a list prepared by teacher or textbook 
writer in, advance. One teacher especially skillful in unit teaching 
places a blank chart on the wall at the beginning of the unit. As 
the children become familiar with and begin to use words peculiar 
to the unit, these words are placed on the vocabulary chart. This not 
only helps the children to know and use the words but also helps them 
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lt*am to spell the words since they are on view' if the pupils need to 
< heck on the spelling^uringtheirwritten work. 

Also the chart tan form the basis for word drill through games 
that can be played from the chart, thus providing an interest- 
motivated kind of drill. Such charts for fifth of sixth grades have 
been known t« contoin a good many words not usually expected in 
s( udents’ vocabularies before ninth- or tenth-grade levels. Since the 
word understandings grew out of the pupils’ own experience they 
did not present undue difficulty for them. ' " 

It should be kept in mind that special kinds of reading skills 
are needed by the pupils for the effective use of science, social studies, 
and other kinds of reading matter. As contrasted with the materials 
in readers, the textbooks and other publications in these subject fields 
tend to be nonfiction and to require specific skills, such as finding 
answers to questions, solutions to problems, and specialized vocabulary 
understandings and recognition. The reading of maps, pictures, 
and charts is also important. In general this specialized kind of work- 
type reading should be taught mainly in connection with the subject 
field or unit involved, at the same time the children are using reading 
materials of this type. 

Other ways of gaining information, not depending upon read- 
ing, such as questioning people, taking field trips, and using audio- 
visual aids require careful teacher guidance and direction so that the 
objectives for the unit be attained. The teacher will be more successful 
in these undertakings if he uses pupil participation in the planning 
and management of these learning experiences. 

The following example of informational activities carried out 
by sixth grade California children studying “South America in the 
World Community”* indicates a widti vaiiriety of such learning 
experiences: 


FindiDK out what aoodx are excbanged. 


Seeing film deaoribing arta and crafts prodncta of South America. 

Looking up ways South American products are used by os. 

Making a collection and exhibit df pyoduicts we use made from camanba* 
wax, rubber, aluminum, and othfr ih^ports to the limited States. 

Making a graph to show values of chief Itpportj^ and ex|>6rta. 

lamking up figures on air and sea trave^^m(^^<i]^^ America. 

Discussing the effects of increa.sed alrplane^'transportatlon on the world 
community. ' . 

Reading about the Pan American Highway. 

Reading about the Agency for International 
program In a sympositun. 


* California School Supervlaora’ Ataodatlhn Bulletin. Op cl ^ pp. 74-77. 
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Reading about the men and women of South America and the United Stai.>g 
w o have helped to promote friendly relatione, such as Simon Boliv.'.r 
Heitor Villa Lobos, Oabriela Mistral, and Domingo Sarmiento. 

Finding and bringing clippings from newspapers and magaaines about n.ij- 
slcians, artists, actors, speakers, governmental representatives, and oUi.t 
persons who have brought understanaing between the continents. Makius 
a scrapbook or bulletin board. * 

Stu^ng and comparing the exidofaUon and settlement of the two 
continenta 

Comparing the independence movements in the two continents. 

Comparing and contrasting the people of the two conUnents. 

Obtoinlng Pan American Union materials on the Organization of American 
States. Finding out how the p.A.S. operates and what projects it is 

carrying on. Planning and representing a symposium on its work and 
nistory. 

Finding out how the O.A.S. is related to the United Nations. 

Reading about the United Nations. Becoming familiar with the organiza- 

the United Nations, especially UNESCO. 

UNICEF, FAO, and WHO. 

news items about South America from newspapers and magazines, 
aking and keeping up a bulletin board on news about South America 
Making a scrapbook for the library table. 

ExpreHsiorud. Activities. As the children pain information 
about the questions, problems, or topics of a unit, they bepin to share 
and disct^ their learninps and discoveries. While most of the ex- 
pi^ional activities should and do somewhat follow many of the 
informational activities, they then continue throuphout the units’ 
duration. There is considerable merit in encourapinp the pupils to 
nnd out all they can about a topic or question before they try to write 
*^**”*^ ^ picture, or create a puppet play about it. Sometimes 
art and construction work in a unit has lieen done before the readinp 
and study experiences were under way. The drawinps and construc- 
tion were phased on misinformation, wronp concepts, and sterotypes 
which could easily have been avoided if some study had preceded or 
accompanied the expressional work. Creative writinp when using 
science or social science materials must be based Vm fact and on truth, 
as is true with other subjects. 

Expr^ional activities can do much to enrich and make unit 
studies meaningful. As was mentioned before, a pood balance between 
such aspects as oral and written, quiet and active, reportinp and dra- 
matic should be attained. 

Usually about mid-point or thereabouts during the course of a 
uni^^the children begin to develop a big project or activity about 
which many of their learning experiences cluster. This project might 
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rivolve developing a conservation trail, constructing a large three- 
■ limensional map of the community, making a model of the solar 
system, creating a shadow-puppet play, planning a party or picnic. 

Kinds of expressional activities that California children carry out 
in relation to the informational activities indicated in the previous 
^ection on South American units ’’ (see pp. 77-79) follow : 

Making a pictorial map abowing the exchange of products. 

Making a world map to show trade with all countries. 

Making a transportation map showing principal air and sea routes. 

Writing about an imaginary trip down the Pan American Highway. Giving 
it as a mock radio program. 

Discussing the ways travelers can build or break down friendships between 
countries. Dramatizing good etiquette for a traveler in another country. 

Making a book of biographies for the room library : Good Neighort. 

Starting a mural showing the story of “Good Neighbor” activities between 
the continents. Adding to it during this study. 

Making a poster showing the flags of the member nations of O.A.S. 

Writing and producing a pageant of international activities in South 
America. 

I 

Planning and preparing a program on South America for parenta, commu- 
nity, or another claaa. Reviewing and evaluating what the class has 
learned, sele<‘tlng the most important points for sharing with others. A 
television or radio program may be a |)0S8il)ility, and this reaches a large 
number of people. If timely, preparing the program for Pan American 
Day, April 14. 


Culminoting or Concluding Activities 

After most of the learning objectives of a unit have been 
nttained and pupils and teacher feel that it should be brought to 
a close, certain types of culminating or concluding activities are 
appropriate. They are usually summarizing >and evaluative in nature. 
They give the children opportunities for sharing the outcomes of 
their unit learnings with other pupils, teachers, principal, supervisors, 
or parents. 

This concluding activity is usually presented during the final 
week of a unit experience. It may be very simple or more extensive 
in character. Often it consists of a program, an exhibit, or a fete 
of some sort, depending on the nature of the unit and the planning 
of pupils and teacher. The “big project” of the unit may or may 
hot have a central place in the concluding event. Usually it is focal. 


»IbW. pp. 74-77. 
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e^ially if it is a play, an exhibit, or something that has been con- 
structed. Sometimes the culmination may consist of an informal 
pr<^m in which the pupils present “what we have learned and done” 
m the unit to another cl^ or to parents. Creative ways to express 
their ideas and share their accomplishments should be encouraged. 

As the children present their achievements and review” their 
progress through the culminating activities, much evaluation takes 
place. This consists of ascertaining how well the learning objec 
tives have been reached and how well the children can present their 
Ideas and information to others. 

An illustration of some kinds of activities frequently used in 
including units on “Communication” in the Englewood, Colorado 
ochools* follows: 

A. Making an exhibit which includes : 

1. Pictures and stories of ways we send messages 

2. Songs and poems about messages 

3. Envelopes and postmarks 

4. Books, magazines and newspapers 

5. Telegrams written by children 

6. Code messages 

7. Toy telephones, portable radios and record players 

8. Records 

9. Snapshots 

10. Pictures and stories written and illustrated by children 

B. Presenting a pageant on the development of communication 


1. Each child is costumed as a worker who helps us send and receive 

messages 

2. Each child briefly describes how he helps send and receive messages 

C. Making a classroom “movie” about messages 

D. Making a special field trip to visit one of the agencies of communication 

E. Putting on a television show 

P. Having a Valentine party (the postman delivers the valentines) 

♦ 

Continuing Activities 

When the study of a unit has been completed, it is highly 
desirable and natural that some of the pupils’ interests and experi- 
ence related to the unit subject continue. Pupils should be encour- 
a^d to continue their reading, collecting, corresponding, and various 
other activities to a degree. 

«^<»‘> ) P"Mlc Schooli. Englewood; The Pnblte Sehoola 1»6». 
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An illustration of kinds of continuing activities encouraged in 
the East Baton Rouge Parish Schools is the following used with a unit 
0! 1 the United Nations.” 

A. Set up and maintain a reference library of books and pamphlets alraut 
the United Nations. 

B. Continue to learn and sing songs, games and dances of the United 
Nations member countries. 

C. Maintain a time-line bulletin board of important news abont United 
Nations activities. 

D. Continue correspondence with pen pals in other countries. 

E. Continue collection of foreign stamps and coins. 

F. Maintain class scrapbook of items of Interest about United Nations and 
member naflons. 


Evaluation in the Unit 

Evaluation is a continuous process throughout the various 
stages of a unit. The objectives for the unit should be kept in mind as 
this appraisal takes place. 

Appropriate kinds of evaluation in unit teaching and learning 
take place in many ways and on a daily and weekly basis, as well as 
at the conclusion of the unit. Daily evaluation may involve taking 
stock of what has been accomplished on the unit in a study, activity, or 
discussion period. 

After an activity period with a unit on transportation, a teacher 
was heard to raise these evaluative questions : 

What has each group accomplished today? 

What do you plan to do tomorrow? 

Will you need additional tools or materials? 

Did any group bother another during the period? 

How can we have a better work period tomorrow? 

Weekly types of evaluation may have to do with assessing 
exactly where the pupils are with regard to their reading and study 
work and how projects are moving. Such evaluation should be ip the 
light of unit objectives and the content outline for the unit, be it topics, 
questions, or problems. It may be carried on through tests, dis- 
cussions, reports, and the like. It provides a logical foundation for 
planning for the next week’s activities and emphases. 

At the close of the unit a number of evaluational experiences 
may well be carried out. Essay and objective types of tests may be 


* Bast Baton Rouf». op. dt. Sixth Oradn. p. 34. 




given. Reports, creative writing, exhibits of pupils’ woMc, and tl:- 
culminating activities may be studied and analyzed by the teacher aii^l 
in certuin ways by the pupils. A discussion may be held about: 

Wliat are the best things we acooniplished in tliis unit? 

What were our problems? * 

How can we make our next unit experience better? 

Schools in East Baton Rouge Parish include evaluation by thi> 
students, the teacher, and by parents as part of many of their social 
studies units. The following is illustrative of this procedure : 

A. Teacher's evaluation of pupil (continuous) 

1. Is the pupil learning to coo|»erate with others? 

2. Is the pupil abie to help plan? 

3. Are the experiences meaningful ttf the pupil ? 

4. Is the pupil having a wide variety of ex|>eriencea? 

5. Is the pupil developing satisfactory work habits? 

6. Is the impil interested and happy with his work? 

7. Is the pupil able to read ma{is,'charts. tables, graphs, pictures, and to 
use tables of contents and index, to locate, select and organize 
material? 

B. Children 

1. Have a discussion t«» determine new things pupils have learned about 
life in Cold I^nds and what they enjoywl mc»st in the unit. 

2. Self-evaluation 

a. What was the purpose of every activity I have done? 

b. How well did I carry on each activity? 

c. What have I contributed to the class? 

3. Check to see if objectives (imperatively outlined by pupils have been 
accomplished. 

C. Parent 

1. Have the work habits of the child be<i(me better at home? 

2. Has the child brought any of the exiteriences home that he has ob- 
tained from school ? 

3. Does the child .say he enjoys school and does he seem happy? 

4. Parents may evaluate the children's work by attending the program 
the children have invited them to, and by taking an interest in the 
cJilldren's pen pals, scraftbooks, and reading books. 

In Indianapolis," “The evaluation of a social studies unit is 
made in terms of the constructive changes in the knowledges, attitudes, 
and understandings reflected in the l>elmvior of pupils.” Such ques- 
tions as the following based upon the objectives sought will help the 
teacher evaluate the unit : 

^ East Baton Rou^e, op. cit. '^Fonrth Orade. p. 13. 

Indiifnapolls, op. dt. p. 12. 
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1. Has the pnpil acquired the factual knowledge pertlneot to this unit? 

2. Has the pupil increased his ability to use certain skills, such as — 

a. Finding and organising research material? 

b. Planning and presenting oral and written reports? 

c. Reading and thinking critically? 

d. Using new vocabulary effectively? 

3. Does tbe^pupil show Increased ability in thinking through a problem or 
situation? 

4. Has the pupil developed an inquiring or investigating attitude? 

5. Does the pupil show a greater ability to act wisely and cooperate in a 
social situation? 

6. Does the pupil show a willingness to share ideas and materials with 
others in the group? 

7. Was the pupil challenged by the activities of the unit? 

8. Has the pupil developed an Interest that will prompt him to carry on 
voluntary activities both inside and outside of the classroom? 

9. Has the pupil increased his understanding and appreciation of what it 
means to be a citizen of the United States and the world ? 

10. Has the pupil increased his ability willingly to accept re^nsibiUly to 
the group and to himself? 

Many evaluating devices may be used by the teacher such as 
teacher-made oral or written tests, standardized tests, observation of 
pupils in dramatic interpretations, and pupil growth in desirable 
habits, attitudes, and behavior as exemplified both in the class and in 
extra -class activities. Each pupil should be encouraged to evaluate 
his own progress and achievement in relation to the-goals established 
during ihe pupibteacher planning period. He should demonstrate 
an ever-increasing willingness and ability to accept and carry out 
responsibilitie.s both individually and cooperatively. Evaluation 
should be made in terms of increased knowledge and improved habits, 
atUtudes, behavior, and skills commensurate with the ability of each 
individual to achieve. 

Different Ability Levels 

Unit teaching and learning, when the potentialities of the 
method are fully realized, offer excellent means for developing learn- 
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mg expenenc^ for children of differing abilities. The very prooo s 
of ^nping, both by abilities and by interests, so characteristic . f 
unit teaching, makes it ^wssible to help children of gifted, retarde.1 
or average abilities work in accordance with their capacities ’ 

Theiie can lie challenge for eveiy- child in unit experi^^^^^ No, 

only do they work in compatible groups, but there is also considerable 
opi^rtiiiiity for independent study and progress. A child is not held 
Wk by uniform lessons for the entire class or by uniform materials, 
mre IS much opportunity for specialization and for differentiation 
for wide reading of varied materials, for different kinds of leaminir' 
activities for children of varying interests, backgrounds, and abilities. 
It IS up to the teacher using the unit method to see that a challenm* 
and a ait isfy mg educational experience is i>ossible for each child par- 
ticipating in a unit study. * 

Minneapolis Public Schools » provide an example of rtvogniz- 
ing the opportunities for taking care of individual differences 

through unit teaching. Suggivstioiis provided teachers in that school 
system follow : 


Dlfferenoe.**. oiu>e recomiizod and identifle<i. 
tage to enrich the sco|m‘ of a unit when 


may l>e utilized to iireat advan- 


A resourcePil and uiulorstanding teacher makes use of varied activities 
and materials in terms of individual caiiahilities 


Pupils are motivate<1 to develop their potentialities to the fullest 
.Adequate instructional materials and equipment are available 


in Devloping a Unit thn Uachtr Will Guido 

The Less Capable Learners The More Capable Learners ' 

By creating a wholesome enu.tional climate in the classroom where pupils— 
are free to express their ideas 

I 

feel assure<l of the teacher’s interest, c onfidence, and friendship 

sense that the teacher is fair and consistent. Informed and resourceful 
helpful and understanding j 

receive friendly em-ourageinent and recognition for work done well accord- 
ing to their respective abilities 

are not all expected to learn at the same rate 

are not all expected to attain the same level of achievement 


" Minneapolis, op. dt. pp. 2S-24. 
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8> planning learning experiences cooperatively wltb pnpila 

recognising and Identifying the differences in needs, characteristics, abilities, 
and past experiences which exist in the group 

By gathering a wide variety of instructionaraids 

By gathering printed material to meet a wide range of reading abilities 

By providing opportunities for pupils to develop their abiiities and talents to the 
fullest 

By respecting the contributions of each pupil 


The Less^ Capable Learners 

By helping them to establish and accept 
goals which they can realistically 
achieve 

By helping them to understand their 
rMponsibllities clearly and specifi- 
cally 

By helping them to carry out their spe- 
cific responsibilities e.g., by planning 
daily assignments for tbelf part of the 
unit, by giving them page references 
in text and supplementary books, by 
preparing work sheets written In 
simple vocabulary 

By constantly clarifying new concepts 
and meanings 

By affording opportunities for success — 
Providing 'reading material simple in 
vocabulary and sentence structure 

Providing media, other than reading, 
for getting information 

Providing opportunity for carrying 
on concrete, simple activities, e.g., 
making scrapbooks, copying charts 
and graphs, performing class serv- 
ices, collecting materials 

By making frequent appraisals of their 
progress and counseling Individually 
with them about thdr imgress 

By encouraging and keeping them con- 
scious of their progress 


The More Capable Learners 

By helping them to see the broader 
aspects of the problem to be studied 

By providing them with opportunities 
to undertake the more comprehensive 
responsibilities of the unit 

By encouraging them to be selective In 
the use of materials and to make use 
of. books on advanced levels 


By encouraging wide reading to become 
acquainted with different points of 
view 

By suggesting independent excursions 
to the facilities of the community, 
participation in civic programs, and 
attendance at lectures 

By encouraging them to enrich the 
study through creative effort 

By appreciating and recognizing their 
creative efforts, e.g., by providing op- 
portunity for sharing results of their 
work with others 

By making use of their creative and ab- 
stract thinking to expand the Ideas 
presented by others 

By providing opportunities for th^ to 
organize and summarize tiie work of 
the group 
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The Less Capable Learners 

By making use of their more concrete 
and speolflc contributions as a basis 
for introducing the discussion 

By providing diagnostic and remedial 
/measures to aid in the improvement 
‘ of skills 


The More Capable Learners 

By challenging them to improve o- cr 
and above their previous achieve^ 
nients 

By guiding them to develop ways of 
evaluating the outt'omes of the stiuly 




/ 
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Chapter 7 


ENVIRONMENT AND MATERIALS 


SURROUNDINGS AND MATERIALS which facilitate the 
initiating and development of a unit with children should be arranged 
as effectively as ]>ossible. Most units require considerable space and 
lu'ed flexibility in the use of space and equipment as well as a wide 
variety of materials for maximum accomplishments on the part of the 
pupils. The learning equipment should provide a stimulating atmos- 
phere that will lead toward exploration, study, and the development 
of understandings, attitudes, and skills. 


Room and School Environment 

Granted that the classroom environment for carrying out a 
unit experience should be flexible, challenging, and supplied with rich 
and varied materials, how are such surroundings arranged? 

Room Arrangement. Suitable arrangements for unit experi- 
t'lices can be attained with movable chairs and tabl^ or seats for the 
( hildren. Wlien the class is working together as a whole, their seating 
arrangement may be in the form of a fan, semicircular rows, or on a 
diagonal. Such arrangements may be effective if the teacher, a pupil, 
a group of pupils, or a resource person is speaking to the group, 
."should a class discussion be going on, the chairs should be moved so 
that pupils may see each others’ faces as much as possible. Usually 
rircular or semicircular arrangements are suitable for this purpose. 
AMjen space is needed for some big activity or program, it may be ob- 
tained by placing chairs and tables in a doable wedge or a square 
around the room. 

During periods when the children are engaged in small group 
study or expressional activities, their seats and tables may be suitably 
arranged in small groupings. These may be circular or rectangular 
in general form. 
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In conclusion, it may be said that there are innumerable wavs 
m which a classroom may be arranged during the course of a unit. \s 
far as possible this arnfngement should be fle.\ible and functional, m 
accordance with the activities of the pupils. Adequate space f..r 

movement should not be overlooked, /or unit activities often involve 
motitMi and action. 


Cantar of intarast for o unit about Alaska. 



Interest and Activitt/ Centers. As a unit develops, pupils and 
teacher find it advantiyreou.s to arninge centers of interest where pic- i 
tures, maps, exhibits, and reading hiaterials ai-e on display and avail- ) 
able for use. Chalkboard, shelves, and tables aie helpful e<phpineni 
for displaying such items. .Vrrangeineuts .should l>e attractive and 
should stimulate interest. Appropriate captions and laMs might bo 
made by the children. An example of inteivst lenters might be as 
children are studying a unit on trans{>ortation they set up centers on 
water, air, and land transportation. 

Activity centers may be arranged in the room for s|>ecial activi- 
ties such as construction, painting, making a class booklet, reading. 
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iiiising plants, or carrying out a science ex|>erinient. Some of these 
• enters are primarily for study activities and others for various types 
of creative expression. Pupil committees may have the resjM)nsibility 
for keeping these centers well supplied and in good order. 

Storage and IHxfhiy i^pacc. Whenever pos.sible plenty of space 
and equipment should l>e available for storing supplies, arranging a 
variety of study materials, and keeping results of the children’s work 
during the unit. Such ston\ge provisions as shelves for chart and art 
paper and files for pictures and otlier resource materials related to the 
units are most helpful. Accessibility of reading and expressional 
materials for the children is imjmrtant for the sucavss of the unit. 

' Atmonphere. Pervading the entire classroom environment for 
a unit experience, then* should be a stimulating atmosphere which ex- 
cites the children intellectually and causes them to pursue the unit 
studies and activities with a strong interest drive. There should be 
much color and life through the posters, maps, pictures,, and realia 
surrounding them. 

School Environment. The st hool environment as a whole as 
well as the classroom setting.?<5in foster successful unit learning. 
Keadily available facilities such as muItipur[>ose rooms, auditoriums, 
and libraries facilitate certain ty|H‘s of unit activities. 

i>chool grounds are impoHant, too. Many learning ex|>eriences 
relating to conservation, weather, geographic features, seasons, sci- 
ence, and .safety can well be carrie<l on outdooi's. .Vcc'essibility of the 
grounds from the classroom can make this kind of learning e.\i)erienc^ 
more readily available for the children. Many of the newer ty|)es of 
elementary schools are constr«n ted with such availability of the bui- 
of-doors in mind. / 

» I 

Unit Materials 

/ 

• /' ^ 

. . / ’ ■ 
A widespread chanicteristic of unit teaching jind leaniing is 

the use of varied instead of ix'stricted inaterinls. TIds does not mean 
that n wealth of ex|K*nsive materials is ess^Mitial. \t does-mean, how-' 
ever, that reliance is not place<l entiivly on a sinme textbook, but on 
several kinds of materials. It is helpful if mc^t of the.se rich and 
varied materials be supplied by the s4*h<H)l. \yiiether or not this is 
]>ossibIe, teachers ami pupils .should explore/ many sources of ap- 
propriate materials and iussiune some ivspon^ibility for lot'ating and 
obtaining them. 
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Publications 

Various types of books are useful during the development of ; 
unit. Among the most u^ful are textbooks, supplementary books 
sets of reference bo<^s, coljjections of stories or jioems, songbooks. 
magazines, newspapers, news weeklies, and references for the use of th» 
teacher. Pupils and teacher work together to collect and assemble as 
many reading materials as possible on their unit topic. Libraries arc 
searched, homes are surveyed, and letters are written to sources of fre< 
and inexpensive materials. 


Audiovisual Materials 


Many kinds of audiovisual materials can enhance the learn- 
ing of children during a unit of study. Films, filmstrips, and slides 
help the children gain information and concepts as well ns gain visual 
images of what is being studied. Photographs, posters, and other 
pictures are valuable study aids through which social studies and sci- 
ence learnings may be pined. 

Televisi^ brings a whole new exciting media of learning to 
children of this decade. Not only do many children receive some of 
their lessons through educational television, but they gain much 
wowledge and information from other types of television programs. 
For instance, many children throughout elementary grades have had 
the wonderfully thrilling and meaningful experiences of following 
Alan Shepard’s flight into space and John Glenn’s orbits of the earth 
and hearing their voices on TV at the very time the events were taking 
pla<^ The potential. use of television for bringing distant people, 
places, and happenings into the classroom as appropriate to unit study 
has barely begun. Such possibilities may be increasingly anticipated 
for the future. • 


Radio also has value as a means of securing information during 
^it studies. Children can watch weekly and monthly schedules to 
find suitable programs, as when children studying Latin America 
locate a program of Latin American music for school listening. 


Recordings are also a fine resource for unit studies. Historical, 
biographical, dramatic, science, and musical recordings can prove 
valuable as unit materials. It is difficult to think of a social studies or 
literature unit that music would not enrich. Also the recordings are 
often used to accompany the rhythms and dances of the children where 
these activities are included in the unit. 
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Reaim — real objects — and collections or exhibits of objects have 
spwial significance as unit materials. The children can see the real 
objects and sometimes touch or handle them. Some exhibits show 
objects, crafts, and art work from other countries. Others show 
various stages of a process. 


Maps and Globes 


Among the most valuable aids to geographic learnings in a 
classroom are maps and globes.' Our space-age children need to gain 
us much spatial orientation as possible between themselves and various 
points on the earth’s surface as well as in the dimensions of altitude, 
air, and space. These maps and globes are essential for both social 
studies * * and, in many instances, science Units. 



Mile Sdioolt, Awtfin, T«x* 

Using o glob* and other study materials. 


A trend in primary levels today is to have a simple, cradle-type 
globe available for use of the children in many of the rooms. Also 
wall maps are appearing increasingly in classrooms of these grades. 


^ Map» and Globe*. Oradeii One through Seven. Virginia StMe Department of 

Education. Richmond: The Department, 1961. 23 pp, 

*McAulaj, J. D. *'Mapfi and Globes In the Elementary School Program.**^ Journal of 

Ooograph^, G9: 481-488. December 1960. 
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Such provisions for early map and globe study can make possible mud. 
more sipiificant social studies and geographic learnings as children 
engage m unit activities. 


Appropriate maps and globes are a necessity for social studies 
units in int^ediate and upper elementary grades. They should b« 
selwted in keeping with the subject content of the units likely to b«> 
studied. Increasingly as the geography of space becomes more am) 
more sigiiihcant, three dimensional maps and aviation or space charts 
will be valuable for alf aerospace units.® 


Scientific Equipment and Supplies 

With the increasing emphasis upon science in the elementary 
curriculum, more kinds of instructional equipment are needed for sci- 
ence centered or science related units. Many varieties of these mate- 
rials are useful in teaching and learning science units. Some of those 
most commonly found in elementary classrooms are : 

Magnifying gla.sse». weather Inatrumente, glass containers, rock collec- 
tion, rulers and scales, animal cages, aquarium, compass, and magnets. 


Art Materials 

As children study social studies or literature imits, creative 
art has a significant place. Reproductions of art and real crafts 
o jects are extremely important when children are learning about the 
culture of another count ry or another era. 

As the children carry out creative art work of their own during 
a unit of any kind, they need many kinds of art materials. -►The wider 
the variety of art material and tools they have availalile for their 
creative expression the better. Paint, clay, scissors and paste, wood, 

metal, newspnnt, and cardboard are some of the most frequently used 
art supplies. 


Community Resources 


In almost every community, there are many kinds of resources 
available for different kinds of units. Tliese are usually places to 
visit, people to interview, or areas to exploi e. In some school systems, 
memoranda, or bulletins are distributed which list some of the avail- 
able or recommended plaiies for field trips. In other systems, appro- 


• Anderabon, M«mle L. “Oeocraphic Coocepta in the Space Ace ’ 
rapAp, 60 : 82-86. January mi. * 


Joymat of 
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priate places to visit and other community resources are listed in the 
.•urriculum units. 

Some of tlie types of community resources used for unit study 
lii Indianapolis follow : 

Recreation at Home and School* * 

Neighborhood parks, 'filaTgroaDd, commuoity center ^ 

Branch or school library 

Recreation workers 

School or home radio and TV 

Clothing* 

Department store 
Shoe store 
Shoe repair shoiis 
Millinery shop 

Japan* 

Children’s Museum People who hav« visited Japan 

John Herron Art Museum IxK*al residents of Japanese origin 

Community resouives recommended for studying a unit on 
.1 ji'lca in the Evansville, Indiana, Schools ^ ai*e : 

Many World War II veterans In the school district would be happy to 
talk to classes on Northern Africa and the Mediterranean Sea. Many have 
pictures to share of the pt'ople, their houses and cities. 

Evansville Museum — specimens of various weapons used by African people, 
tribal iieatlbands and iiottery displays. 

Meeker Zoo — chUdren can see firsthand — camels, bippoiwtamuses, snakes, 
and other animals of African origin. 

Evansville College — lists people who will s|>eak about their tours. Some 
have been to Africa and have slides they will show. 

For a “Shelter" unit, P!)vansville * children may use the fol- 
lowing community resources as indicated; 

If construction projects are going on near school or near a child’s home, 
pupils watch the work aud keep records of what they are observing each day. 

If a building is being torn down, this would be a good time and experience 
to see how the framework of an old bouse was constructed. 

Take a trip to Willard Library to examine books on shelter. 

Observe different kinds of houses while going to and from school. 

• Indianapolis, op. dt. p. -11. 

• Ibid. p. 107. 

• Ibid. Intermediate, p. 237. 

'Evansville, op. cit. Qradea Four. Five, 8U. pp. S3-04. 

• Ibid. Oradea Kindergarten, One, Two, Three, p. 00. 


Infant’s shop 
Laundry or laundromat 
Dress shops 
Children’s Museum 
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Ha^e types of workers on homes visit school to explain their work. 
Visit some kinds of shelter near the school. 


Airport 

Apartment 

Barber Shop 

Church 

Drugstore 

Furniture Store 

Oarage 


Houses 

Library 

Museum 

OflBce Building 

Railroad Station 

Stores 

TraUer 



Materials for use with a given unit may be located from various 
sourees. Teadrei^ parent.s, pupils, and supervisoi's liave a part in 
locating and making these materials readily available for unit study. 

Teachers and pupils use the card catalogs of libraries to which 
they have awess to locate publications related to their unit. While 
■the ^hool library is one of the best sources, frequently additional 
publications can be borrowed from a city or State libraiy, the mate- 
rials center of the public schools central office, or the library and cur- 
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riculum laboratory of a nearby university. Many times pupils and 
teachers bring materials from their homes. 



PiiMtc SdiMlt, AlMno, Pa. 


Children visit milk plont in their city. 

Before the unit is undertaken the teacher may write to a num- 
ber of sources of free and inexpensive materials. He can collect 
posters, maps, and realia during his travels. He can locate resource 
materials in his own community. If he is interested in photography, 
he may take pictures of places and things that will be helpful in 
teaching the unit. The camera is especially helpful where processes 
are concerned. Various aspects of the production of dairy products, 
citrus fruits, bananas, lumber, rubber, or coflfee liave been photo- 
graphed by teachers, writers, and filmmakers to help children gain 
understandings of the processes involved. 

When writing for materials it is most im|>ortnnt that teachers 
and pupils know where to write for the needed items. Much time can 
be lost by writing to the wrong places. Some of the readily obtainable 
guides to these kinds of free and inexpensive materials follow: 
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Civic Leader, October 22. 1962 (new list yearly.) Civic EducaUon Ser.- 
ice, Inc., 1733 K Street NW., WaBblngton 6, D.C. 

Elementarif Tcachert Guide to Free Curriculum Matcriah. (Revised eacli 
Au^st.) Educators Progress Service, Randolph. Wisconsin. 

Free and InexpenMive Lraminff lifaterials. 1002 edition. Division of Survev ; 

and Field Services. George Peabody College for Teachers. Nashvllh 
Tenn. 

Orade Teacher Uapazine. (Contains checklist.) Darien. Connecticut 

Instructor Magazine. (Contains listings aud coupons.) F. A. Owen Pub 
lisbing Co., Dansville, N.T. 

ScAo/a»ti^ TcacAcr. (Contains comprehensive listings yearly in an earlv 
faU edition.) Scholastic Magasines. Inc.. 3.3 West 42d Street, New York 

A>0, Ai.X. 

loi/wjr Citizen, Teacher's l<]ditiuii. (Lists sount's weekly.) Civic Education 

Service. 1733 K Street NW.. Washington 6, D.C. Mucatlon 


Chaptar 8 

WRmNG A DESCRIPTIVE UNIT 


DESCRIPTIVE UNITS are often written after a unit has 
been taught. They are usually drafted by a teacher who has developed 
a unit Tvith a group of cliildren. While the unit is going on, the 
teacher keeps notes or a. log of what is happening. He records many 
of the events and activities of the unit. He keeps lists of the most 
useful materials. Sometimes the children assist in keeping the unit 
records and reports. 

On completion of the unit, a teacher may write a descriptive 
account of the development of the unit with his pupils. The style 
in which the unit is written will depend upon its purpose and its 
probable readers. Usually the teacher writes the descriptive unit 
in order to share it with other persons. It may be for publication in 
magazines or journals widely read by teachers. It may be intended 
for a curriculum guide or course of study. 

Some teachers may wish to use written descriptions of units 
they have taught as aids to evaluation, 'fhese records can become 
the basis for self-evaluation by the teacher or for evaluating the unit 
teaching and learning with supervisor or principal. Sometimes brief 
reports of units are sent to parents to keep them informed of the 
program of units and help them know what their children are studying 
at school. Descriptive units can be filed and used as resource material 
for the teacher in planning units on similar topics in other years. 

When writing a descriptive unit for publication, a teacher 
should write in a lively, sometimes dramatic manner. He may well 
include some of the things the children said and samples of their 
questions, creative writing, maps and charts, or creative art and music. 
He may follow' something of a unit outline format, a narrative para- 
graph style, or a combination of the twro, like the sample descriptive 
unit at the close of this chapter. 

Photography can serve a useful purpose in keeping an account 
of unit activities and in illustrating a descriptive unit. Pictures 
showing the children engaged in informal activities are usually 
better than posed photographs. 
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In addition to the narrative, dramatic, and illustrative part« 
of a descriptive unit, the writer should be sure to indicate the na^ture 
^ the objectives and the significant concepts that were developed 
He should explain ^me of the means of evaluation and indicate some 
of the outcomes. U herever feasible the materials used should be men- 
tioned or listed with such specificity that other teachers could obtain 
them when needed. •• . 

Often when a teacher tries out a new unit and finds it worth- 
whde and successful, he should be encouta([ed to write it UD as a 
descriptive unit. Or when a teacher uses a new approach to a com- 

I^i'i mhe“re“ “ "'""™ '‘'“■'■'P'i''" '« 

The following descriptive unit from a Pittsburgh curriculum 
^ide ' indicates how one third-grade leaeiier develo|ied a unit about 
his conimunily with his pupils. It appeam in the curriculum guide 
as an aid for other teachers. 




Unit on Pittsburgh 

I. How a unit on Pittsburgh may begin. 

Through interett in 

1. Where we get our food ' 

2. How we travel 

3. The workers around us 

4. The city parks, conservatory, zoo 

5. The tall buildings 

6. The three rivers. 

II. How our unit began. 

The story “Lost and Found" in Streets and Road, led to a discussion 
of our department stores, tall buildings, and downtown Pittsburgh. I 
felt this was a g^ lead into a survey of our city. I encouraged further 
dIscuMlon by asking If any of the children’s fathers worked downtown 
and if not, where they did work. Through this, they learned of many 
kinds of work in Pittsburgh. I showed some slides ! had taken of the 
city and started a picture display. Interest soon was very high and the 
unit had begun. 


III. Need for the study of Pittsburgh. 


It is desirable that everyone should know his city, what It offers and 
that be should feel proud to be a good citizen of It. This understanding 
and appreciation should begin early in life and develop more fully later 


> The Bocial StuHee Program. Klndergart.D, Grades 1 2 S 
Bcboola. Pittsburgh : The Public Schools, IMS. pp. 7T-83. ’ 


Pittsburgh (Ps.) Public 
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on. It is good for children to know the buiidings, workers, parks, ways 
of travel, and where to have fun in their own city. They should know 
the names of Important st/eets, boulevards, rivers, and t*he general shape 
of the Golden Triangle. The interest of the third-grade child is in the 
expanding oonmiunity; therefore, he should learn something about his 
city, what activities are going on in it daily, how it depends on other 
cities for certain items, and what Pittsburgh contributes toward living 
in other cities. 

IV. Opportunity for growth. 

A. Through s<K‘ial studies 

1. The children learned of many workers in Pittsburgh by each telling 
the work his father did. They realized how we all depend on a person 
who delivers milk, one who works in a bakery, one who drives a truck 
for a deimrtment store, and all the others. 

2. They beirnme interested in the many ways of travel in Pittsburgh, in- 
cluding the Inclines. They found that many of our streets paralleled 
the river valleys or went over hills and through tunnels. 

3. The children discovered many places of interest where they could go 
with their families to have fun. They began to be proud of the city 
parks and to appreciate the many things they could see in them. 

4. They found that Pittsburgh was well known for many things, such 
ns the food companies, steel corporations, the ruthedral of Learning, 
the Phipps Conservatory, etc. 

5. There were discussions of the many kinds of homes which they had 
seen when trips were taken through the city. 

6. The children learned to recognize some of the important buildings of 
Pittsburgh. 

7. The direction of the Golden Triangle in relation to our school com- 
munity was understood. 

B. Through other subjects 

1. Reading. 

a. Stories about city life were read from basic readers# 

b. Books about city workers from our room library were studied. 

c. Articles and pictures about Pitt-sbun^h were colle<*ted from the 
city paiiers. 

d. Charts about Pittsburgh were read many times. 

2. Other language arts. 

a. As a group the children made many charts — recording informa- 
tion. These charts were orgai^iaed inU> big books. The titles of 
the books were: 

Workern PitUhurgh 
Travel in Pittsburgh 
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Fun in PitUburgh ' ■ 

Hornet in Pitttburgh 
A Trip to Pitttburgh 

A Trip to the Flower 8hoto and Civic Center. 

b. Individually Uiey wrote Jetters and stories for booklets. 

c. The class planned and discussed trips to take. 

d. They dwlded what they wanted to find out and recorded the dues 

ons. The answers were charted during later discussions 

^ of wx>rk!*^ " 

““ 

g. Poems were created about travel, work, and safety. 

Jnd vw““ 

3. Construction and art 

Children chote to work in groupt at foUotet: 

a. Workers in Pittsburgh. 

Drew pictures of fathers at work. 

Modeled workers from clay. 

b. C ity plan (Beginning map concept ). 

Constructed a large model of Pittsburgh including the. 
rivers and bridges, a few imiwrtant streets and buildings. 

c. Movie. 

Made a movie to ahow the parka and other places for fun 
in Pittsburgh. 

d. Mural. 

Painted a mural of a busy city street. 

4. Music. 

a. Learned many songs of travel and activity in a city. 

b. Created tunes for poems of city sounds from 7 Oo A-Travciing. 

c. Created words and music about work-in a city. 

5. Science. 

a. Discussed the reservoir nearest the community and learned there 
were others at different places in the city. 

b. Watched a Jar of muddy water settle and become clear. 

c. Became more aware of the many hills and valleys In Pittsburgh. 

d. Learned that the rain finally helped to make the rivers. 

e. Appreciated the time and effort put forth to keep grass and 
- flowers, trees and shrubs beautiful In our parks. 
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0. Excuraiong. 

a. We took a bus trip through the Civic Center and saw its many 
important buildings, then went into Schenley Park and visited 
the flower show at Phipps Conservatory. 

b. We took a bus trip down Bigelow Boulevard along the Allegheny 

River. We saw a food company across the river, the railroad 
tracks and the station, the Gulf Building, Grant Building, and 
others. We stopped for a short talk by the curator at the Block 
House. We crossed the Monongahela River at the Point Bridge, 
traveled up Mount Washington Roadway to the look-out There’ 
we saw the rivers and the Golden Triangle. From the look-out 
we took the incline down and met the bus. We went back 
thn»ugh the city and home. I 

7. Training in citizenship. 

a. Develoj)ed a pride In our city— buildings, imrks, products, etc. 

b. learned that we are all interdependent 

c. Learned that we need laws and must observe them to keep people 
safe. 

d. liearned that we are each responsible for the care and protection 

of property. ^ 

e. While wt»rking in groups thechildren learned to— - 

Share Be neater 

Help each other Be more careful of proix»rty 

Work together ' Appriniate the ability of others. 

V. Aids to learning (Trips and Resource People) 

' » ' ■ 

Incline Trip 

Food Store 
Bakery 
Bus Driver 
Mailman 

VI. Bibliography 
A. Children's 

Hanna, Paul (Jenevieve A. Hoyt dnd Clyde F. Kohi^. 

Totcti, and Country. Chicago: Scott, J^dl’Mman & Co., 1909. 

Huoley, Laura M. and Ralph W. Cobdier.— Frtmfffir Ndphbora. 

Chicago : Rand McNally & Co„ 1950. 
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JuosoN, CtARA. People \Vh6 IFor^* in the City. Chicago; Rand 
McNally A Co., 1W3. 

McIntire, Alta and Wilhelmina Hill. Worship Together. Chi- 
cago : Follett Publishing Co., 1959. 
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Gkrtbudk M. Lewis. si,d 

« II '. Our Town. New York: Charl.«g 

tH>ril»uer’8 Sons. 1057. 

1‘rcRCE. Mary LrsK and Eitphbostne Geoboas. The Commun,tt 
H hi re 1 ou Live. JUwtou : Allyii & Bavon, Inc., 1059. 

Morristow.: 

Silver Biirdett Co., llicis. 

Thomas. Eleanor. Ernest W. Tieos. and Fat Adams. l o«r Toun 
ami Mtuv. Koslon : Ginn A Co., lOQO. 

.McSwioan, Marie. PUtnhurgh. Dutton, 1040. 

CB.^^ Olive, Pi„,burgh. Indlan«,mlls : Bobbs-Merrlll Co., In. .. 

Tippett, James .^i. / Oo l-TtorrUng. New York Hanwr A 

Hrolhern. 1029. * 

B. Teachrr'it 

Conlncl 1‘litsluirKh t'hamiHT of t'omiuerre for booklets. 

1. GeoKrajiby of I'iitsburKh. M. Graham NettinR 

2. Farts About rillKburKb. 

^ 3. Pa Pitt Welronies You. 

4. Pittsburgh. 

Sample Charts 

Sample Charts selected from the unit are shown on Uie following pages. 
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WE WANT TO KNOW 

1. How many people live in Piltoburgh? 

2. Why do people live here? 

I 3. Why are buildings so tall? 

j 4'* Why are colleges and important buildings in 

Oakland? 

I 

5. How many kinds of flowers are in the conservatory ? 
j 6. How big b the Block House? 

I 7. How big is an incline car? 

i 8. How many buildings are in the <^lden Triangle? 

! 9. Which river b the widest? 


.A TRIP TO THE CITY 

Wo are going to see the Block House. Mm, Parkus 
will talk to us there. ' 

Then we are going to Mount Washington. We will see 
I the three rivers, bridges, boats, and the way the streets go. 


Wo will s^ the skyscrapers, 
buildings are-- 

1. Gulf Building 




e of the highest 


2. Grant Building 
-3. Koppers Building . 

4. U.S. Steel Building 

5. Aluminum B uilding 
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TRAVEL IN PITTSBURGH 

Inclines 

Inclines are electric cars that carry autos, packages, 
and piA>ple up and down hills. 

‘ '^ere are three inclines in Pittsburgh. If there were 
no inclines, people would have to go many miles around 
the hiUs. 

% 

Some of us went on an incline with our families. It 
was fun; it was like being in a plane. We could see the 
Golden Triangle. 

e 

^ ■’I 


FUN IN PITTSBURGH 
One park is Highland Park. There you can 

1. Visit the zoo 

2. Go swimming 

3. Have a picnic 

4. Go fiahing 

5. Take a hike 

6. Relax and sleep 

7. Rid^ ponies 

8. Go to the playground 

9. Play baU 

10. See the flowers , and trees. 


Chapter 9 

ILLUSTRATIVE RESOURCE UNIT 


TO ASSIST TEACHERS and curriculum committees in de- 
veloping resource units of good quality, an illustnitive unit is included 
here. It must be understood tliat no single unit can be sjiid to be 
entirely perfect in its form and content. This unit #as selected for 
presentation here localise of several outstanding characteristics. Prob- 
ably no one will wish to use its style and planning techniques com- 
pletely. On the other hand, most unit planners will find through 
e.vamining it fresh ideas for developing resource units of good quality. 

The unit deals with a subject that is significant for all American 
children and for the Nation as a whole. It develops basic subject 
matter and at the same time deals with current developments in its 
scope. 

‘ The format is streamlined and easy for the reader to follow. 
From the varied suggestions and materials, teachers using .such a unit 
may readily plan the day-to-day learning experiences of their pupils, 
using pupil-teacher planning wh^n appiopriate. 

The structure of the unit content is made clear through a brief 
outline for the Development of the Unit. A variety of activities are 
suggested for gnisping the content and for reaching all of the 
objectives for the unit. 

Especially appealing is the use of the term (’onclvding Activi- 
ties^ rather than the somewhat hackneyed and pedagogical teim CtU- 
minating. This unit, on Asia, as well as others in the same social 
studies guide, is one of the few found which include Continuing 
Activities. Here is an aspect of unit planning that might well be 
given more attention by curriculum planners. 

Finally it should be pointed out that the suggestions for eval- 
uation in this unit hajje a broad base, including suggestions for the 
pupils^ the teacher, and the parents. Suitable and varied ideas are 
given th^ndividuals involved for evaluating the outcomes of the 
unit. ' 

• An illastretive resource unit on Countries of Asia, for sixth 
graders follows : 
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Countries of Asia ' 

Ea»teni Nations Change Their Ways 
!• Overview 

This introductory unit on Asia provides many opportunities 
for children to gain sonie general concepts about the continent, where 
It IS located, its countries and peoples, and something of the top<*g. 
raphy and climate of the various regions. Emphasis is on how “East- 
ern Nations Change Their Ways." Pupils are helped to understand 
the relations of the United States to many of these countries. After 
the unit has lieen developed with children, it should be followed by 

units on Japan, C hina, or India, carrietl out in an appropriate amount 
of depth. 

fl. Objectives 

A. To understand Low the pressure of |M>pnlntion Influences the behavior of 
these nations. 

B. To understand that the future of these countries deia^uds to a large extent 
uiHui the <lereIopment of tlieir natural resources and on the way they react 
to rapidly clianging conditions. 

To di.sc-orer how the physical features of the countries affect the huniaa 
activities of the area.* 

To develop an understanding that the industries of any <-ountry de|>end 
upon available raw materials, the climate, the power and the laws or 
regulations that encourage indn.strial growth. 

To become aoqualnte<l with the lilsti.rhal background of the countries. 

To realize that government of a < ountry is an outgrowth of the kinds of 
leadership it has had in power for a long |»eriod of time. 

To understand that each, country has a culture and customs that are 
peculiar to that country. 




C. 

I>. 

E. 

F. 

G. 


III. Activities 

A. Initiatory or exploratory activities 

1. Utilize current newspaiier and magazine articles on the Asian coun- 
tries to stimulate interest. 

2. Show one of the Aims and/or filmstrips to introduce the unit. 

3. Make a bulletin board display. 

4. Arrange an environment with realia; models, coins, stamps! 
photographs. . 


122^*28 ****** Houge Pariah (La.) Pobllc Schools. Op. clt. Sixth Grade. 1980. pp. 
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6. Take a trip to an Oriental restaorant or shop. 

6. Have an Asian person speak to the class. ^ 

7. Have some perswi who has visited or lived in Asia speak to the class. 

8. Listen to Asian music from recordings. 


B. Informational activities 

1. Locate Asian countries on a large map. 

2. Write names of Aslan countries on a desk map. 

3. Locate on map the chief rivers, plains, and mountains. 

4. Discuss influence of mountain barriers. 

6. Contrast extremes of climate. 

6. Make a population map for bulletin board. 

7. Read about and discuss monsoons. 

8. Read to And out about the kind of government of each country. 

9. Make lists of industries and products found in each country. 

10. List large cities and capitals on a blank map. 

11. Find as much current material as possible on eduQation for each 
country. 


12. Collect pictures showing every day modem activities. 

13. Talk about why there are so many languages, kinds of dress, and 
religions in the Orient. 

14. Discuss the resources, government, and other important factors in 
each country. 

15. Show how the men from Korea carried learning from China to Japan. 

16. Compare the tyi^es of government found in the Orient 

C. Assimilating or developmental activities 


1. Write for copies of a daily Oriental newspaiier. 

2. See films and filmstrips about Asian countries at appropriate times. 

3. Construct a mural showing activities of people of Asia earning a 
living. 

4. Develop a vo(*abulary list as new words are acquired. 

5. Divide the class into committees to collect information frpm avail- 
able sources. 

6. Construct a relief map of Asia. 

7. Develop an Asian scrapbook. 

8. Exchange letters, stamps, and art work with children of Asian 
' countries. 

9. Write and present an Oriental play. 

10. Exchange information through reports, class discussion, and panels. 

D. Concluding activities 

1. Finn and preaent a V^io or TV tyije skit to be presented to parents 
or another class. 

2. Exhibit a product map of the Asian countries made by the children. 

3. Display projects which have Iteen constructed as the unit progressed. 

4. Make an iiir|iort-ex]K>rt chart and explain it to visitors. 
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E. Continuing activities 

1. Use resource speakers when available to effect a continuing inter- -st 
in the Orient. 

2. Encourage continued rending by Inviting reports on developments in 
Asia. 

3. Keep a space available for bulletin board display of Asian clippiucs. 

niaps, and pictures. ^ 

4. Continue exchanging letters and art work with children of Asian 
countries. 


5. Keep adding to scrapbook on the Orient. 



Public Scheolt, 'Awctin, Ten. 

Teacher from Asia helps chiltfren l^am about her countryl 


Development of the Unit 

A. Present . l(Kation of countries, topography and climate 

B. Present geographical arrangement of each country 

C. Industries of each country ' 

D. Why centers of impuluAon are located where they are 

E. Historical background" 

F. Elducation in each country 

O. Contributions of great people ‘ 
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1. Artists 

2. Inventors. 

3. Musicians 

4. Scientists 

H. Cbdnges coming about in Asian countries 

I. Problems of Asian countries and people 

J. Relations of the United i^ates with countries and i>eoples of Asia' 

V. Evaluation 

A. SeLf-evaluation by pupils 

' f 

1.. Do the pupils 4eel they sfient their time wisely? 

2. Does each pupil feel that he had an imiK>rtant role in several of the 

many activities provided in the unit? « 

3. In vrhat w*ays do the pupils feel the unit could be Improved? 

B. Evaluation by the teacher 

1. Considers evaluation a continuing process, n^ confined to a single 

technique at the close of the unit. ^ 

2. Observes extent of involvement of class members as individuals and 
as members of groups.^ 

3. Observes the^daily, varied activities as the unit progresses. 

4. Gives w objective-type examination. 

C. Evaluation by parents 

1. By parent-teacher conferences, regularly scheduled. 

2. The parent may wish to talk- with the teacher after a classroom 
visitation to observe some phat^ of the unit in progress. 

3. Parent's Impressions given to the teacher after observing a culmina* 
tion of a unit. 

4. Discussion of the unit during home visitation by the teacher. 

5. Through contacts with parents at service clubs, business and pro- 
fessional organizatioi^, or even during chance meetings xm the street 
or in the store, when such discussion seem.s appropriate. 

VL Sourceg of tnformaiion ^ 

A. Bibliography for Teachers 

B. Bibliography for Children 

C. Reference Books 

D. Sensory Aids" 

4 • - 

E. Community Resources 


*ln thu aection of the original unit, many references and other aources of iDfonnatlon 
I are flated under the headings herein given. • , 
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